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APRIL. 


SEQUEL TO “MARCH.” 


Now wakes fair Tellus from the dreary spell 
That bound so late her beauty, and once more 
Nature flings off her sombre winter mask 

Of violet gloom, and with a loving smile 

Lifts her bright face for kisses to the sun. 


From the red clusters of the hawthorn-bush— 
His little kingdom holding his dear nest— 
Warbles the wedded thrush beside his mate 
His sweet thanksgiving, and with mellow voice 
Pours from his swelling throat his whole glad soul. 
Flutters the silver birch, a fragile belle, 

Her pale-green tresses pendent in the wind 
*Neath Zephyr’s wooing love-breath : she retreats 
Wearing a well-feigned shyness,—true coquette ! 
To lure her vassal back to loyalty— 

Where the first cowslips show their amber bells, 
In the rain-freshened grass-lands of the vale, 
The wandering cuckoo utters her refrain, 
Low-voiced, murmuring, in monotone, 
Unceasing welcome to the flower-queen. 


Thick ’neath the underwood unveiled gleam 
Pale yellow primroses ; on hedgerow bank 
Moss-carpeted the purple arums rise, 
Bright-coated regiment of Flora’s guards, 
Their teathery helms uprearing to the sun. 


Glitter the raindrops in an opal sea 
Of pearl and pink and ruby, sapphire-tipped, 
And tinged with amethyst and emerald, 
All tremulous in beauty, and anon 
Fadeth the rainbow, and in burst of gold 
Shines out the glorious sunlight o’er the earth ! 


What reck we of these fleeting April showers 

That bring so much of bliss? The night but 
adds 
Fresh beauty to the day ; and ifa tear 
Must fall erewhile upon the face of earth, 
That tear but dearer makes the following smile. 
See yon white butterfly—the first of Spring ! 
She dreams not yet of Winter, nor of winds 
Whose bitter breath shall blight the buds of May 
And chill the warmth of April ; wiser far, 
Content. she takes the sum of present good 
And leaves to God the appointment of the morn ! 
Shall we, less wise than an ephemeral thing, 
Look ever on the darker side of life, 
Nor seize the present moments Heaven has sent 
To be enjoyed—wisely—yet still enjoyed ? 
No ! But the rather gratefully accept— 
Taught by the birds, the flowers, the whole glad 
earth— 

The real joys of living, spurning ill, 
But husbanding the good. Thus shall we sow 
The seeds of harvest for eternal Spring ! 
White show the daisies on the smooth-rolled lawn 
Where the cock blackbird seeks his early meal 
With yellow bill ; a loving caterer 
For little mouths, whose hungry clamor shrill 
Falls from yon thorn upon the father-ear. 
The apricots upon the sunny wall 
Unfold their pale pink blossoms ; promise fair 
Of luscious fruit whose mellow autumn growth 
To April’s aid shall owe the harvest of the year. 





APRIL.— THE CUCKOO. 


April ! O well-named month ! for in thy reign 
Nature herself her boundless wealth unfolds 
Of her best treasures, prodigal of life 
And love and joy and beauty ; scattering down 
Her troops of blushing flowers at thy feet, 
And with a burst of homage glad and true, 
Hails thee crowned empress of the opened Spring. 
Astiey H. BaLpwin. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


—_——_——____a 


THE CHAPLAIN’S WIFE. 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. E. O. Ke 
BY JULIA GILL. 


HE kissed me good-by and was off to the wars, 
*¢ For the sake of Christ,’’ he said : 

I could not reply, and the symbol stars 
Went floating over his head. 


*¢Oh, many for glory and gain and might, 
Are buckling the good old steel ; 

There are some who fight for their honor bright, 
And some for their country’s weal. 


** But who for Christ and the thousand years? 
For the unseen kingdom’s sake? 

Stay thou for the drying of mourner’s tears, 
And the binding of hearts that break. 


‘* But I must go, for His sake, sweet wife ; 
There’s a Cross to bear alway ;— 

For Christ, who hath loved us more than life, 
I am off to the wars to-day. 


‘¢ For the sake of Christ and the souls of men, 
With a blade for an unseen foe, 

The flock is away in the panther’s den, 
Where else should the shepherd go ?”’ 


Had he said, ‘* For glory, or wealth, or place,”’ 
*T'were easy to bid him stay : 

Had he spoken e’en of the ‘* flag’s disgrace,”? 
I still could have answered Nay. 


But dearer far was the Name he spake 
Than country or friend can be ; 
So I too take, for the Master’s sake, 
A cross that is heavy for me. 
—Congregationalist. 


THE CUCKOO. 


WHEN © warm and scented steam 
Rises from the flowering earth ; 
When the green leaves are all still, 
And the song-birds cease their mirth’; 
In the silence before rain, 
Comes the cuckoo back again. 


When the spring is all but-gone— 
Tearful April, laughing May— 

When a hush comes on the woods, 
And the sunbeams cease to play ; 

In the silence before rain, 

Comes the cuckoo’s voice again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE WRITING IN THE BOOK. 

Mary Fiaces felt such anxiety and torture 
of mind, lest her Cousin Mat might find 
means of injuring Arthur Hopton, that it 
brought on a feverish attack, which obliged 
her to remain in bed for some time. During 
her illness, Mrs. Drover treated her with 
much attention, and even went so far as to 
let her be removed from her garret-chamber 
to a large room containing some old-fashioned 
costly furniture, seldom used except when 
any guest of superior rank stopped at the 
inn. One day, Mary happened to espy from 
her bed, a bookcase standing in one corner of 
this apartment, and feeling weary of lying 
there without anything to divert her mind, 
she requested her grandmother to permit her 
to see some of the books contained in the 
case. 

“I’m going to sell them off to the man 
that keeps the bookstall at Tilby,’’ said Mrs. 
Drover, bringing over a number of volumes, 
some very old looking, with torn covers. 
‘¢ They’re all old useless things,” she added, 
tossing them on the bed, ‘‘ but there’s one 
that seems not so bad—maybe it’s a pretty 
story.” 

‘‘ But, grandmother, this isn’t a printed 
book, it is all writing from beginning to 
end,’’ said Mary, looking through the vol- 
ume pointed out to her notice. 

‘Well, maybe it’s a story for all that; 
don’t you say that all stories are written just 
with common pens rnd ink before they’re 
printed? If you don’t like it, can’t you get 
another? But don’t tire yourself: I’m going 
away now for a little while, and you can look 
over the other books.” 

The volume which had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mary and her grandmother, was of 
somewhat small size, covered by a brown 
leather cover, in outward appearance much 
like an ordinary book, except that it had 
been tied together by a piece of faded green 
ribbon passed round the outside. O hand 
that last tied together that ribbon and formed 
that knot, did your owner ever dream of when 
and where and by whom it would be untied 
next ! 

The writing of the book was extremely 
clear, though small, almost like print. It 
commenced in these words :— 


** October 17th, 18—.—I have often thought 
of setting down my thoughts on paper, as I 
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have no other outlet for them at present. 
There is no person near me in whom I can 
dare to confide, not a soul to sympathize with 
me. Sometimes it occurs to me that I might 
write to my old governess at H——, but 1 
dare not do so. It is frightful to be in pos 
session of a secret like mine, fearful of be- 
traying it or being in some way betrayed My 
others. And, then, bound by an oath that 
must not break! Never, in my whole life, 
have I before felt what it is to be an orphan, 
without a friend or relative in the wide world. 
I feel like something guilty as I wander to 
and fro, shrinking from the fixed gaze of any 
eye. Often I think of running away alto- 
gether, but where can I fly to? I have no 
money beyond a few sovereigns, and every 
day 1 am pape erie by not getting a line 
from O——. I cannot read or sit still at my 
work. As soon as my schoolroom duties are 
over, I rush out of doors to remote parts of 
the demesne, and walk—walk for hours. 
And yet Mr. L—— and my pupils are all 
that I could wish or expect them to be. I 
suppose few le in my position were ever 
better treated than Tam. PWhen dear little 
M—— flung her arms round my neck this 
morning, and asked me why I looked so mel- 
ancholy, I could hardly help bursting into 
tears. Sweet child! ew differently fate 
has cast her lot and mine! She, surrounded 
by all care, all luxury; I, at her age, a poor 
waif thrown upon charity ; but it ic only of 
late these things came into my mind. For- 
merly I never dreamed of. uttering word of 
complaint. To-day, Mr. L—— wasat Ton, 
looking over the almshouse. I dare say the 
inmates there are happy enough, shut out 
from ‘the cares of the world. ‘ 

‘¢ October 18th.—I passed a most restless 
night, sleeping little and thinking much, and 
then, when morning dawned, I fell into a 
doze from which the housemaid startled me 
abruptly, not from any feeling of unkind- 
ness, [ am sure, but Soe thoughtlessness. 
I must say that the servants here treat me 
very respectfully, and I should be sorry to 
forget their esteem. The housekeeper, too, 
is friendly towards me, supplying me often 
with little dainties for supper, now when 
she fancies I look thin. Sometimes I feel so 
ashamed of myself for being such a deceiver! 
Again no letter for me in the post ; as usual, 
I walked out early to meet the postboy. 1 
have directed that my letters may not be put 
in the family post-bag, for fear handwritings 
might betray me. Once or twice I have 
fancied that the postmaster in the village 
might on this account suspect something, and 
take advantage of the order to open my let- 
ters. Perhaps it was a foolish thing for me 
to give it. Now, however, it cannot he 
helped; I am always doing simple things, . 
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and then sorry for them afterwards. I have 
taken the precaution to write these jottin 
in a common-looking book, which I bought 
last week at T——, so that it may not at- 
tract particular notice if I ever happen to 
leave it lying about carelessly, which I hope 
may never be the case. What would become 
of me if it fell into the hands of an enemy! 
I got through my duties to-day very credita- 
bly. My little pupils are very affectionate, 
especially the elder one. They walked out 
with me in the afternoon, while their mother 
drove to T——. I hardly like to go any- 
where beyond the Park. When I feel so 
miserable and full of terror, what must be 
the feelings of other unfortunate creatures 
“serge in a position somewhat akin to mine, 

ut with no alleviation, no prospect of re- 
dress? I often think of that. I may have 
much cause for mortification and uncasiness 
of mind; yet I am by no means hopeless. I 
read a good deal to-day, and I have an idea 
that the post may bring me something to- 
morrow. 

** October 19th.— Oh, disappointment 
again!—No letter. This is Sunday, and I 
was obliged to go to church, though scarcely 
able to move. I slept all through poor old 
Mr. W *ssermon. Mrs. L—— said, after 
the service: ‘You seemed very fatigued to- 
day ; Miss , are you not well?’ [ felt 
rebuked, though the words were spoken 
kindly, and I know I colored fearfully. It 
might have been fancy, but it seemed to me 
that at dinner to-day, when Mrs. L—— 
spoke of how odd it was not hearing from 
O——,, she glanced at me; I felt ready to 
sink under the table. Could she suspect 
anything? 

** October 20th.—Again, no letter. When 
the post-boy made me aware of this fact to- 
day, I felt as if my head spun round. Could 
it be possible - Tam deserted at this try- 
ing time? Oh, no! I will not for an instant; 
entertain such an opinion. There may be 
false play of others intercepting my letters— 
illness, anything but treachery from him. 

‘¢*¢ Has any news come from Mr. O——?’ 
asked the lady’s-maid to-day, when she left 
a pair of lace sleeves, which she had made up 
efor me on my dressing-table. My guilty 
conscience makes me tremble at a shadow; 
yet, it did seem as if the girl had more mean- 
ing in her question than she wished me to 
see through. If I had courage to trust any- 














body with even a part of my secret. I feel 
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truth! I have no person to direct or advise 
me in the smallest matter, and I am perfectly 
ave of how i promgea I am; other 

e, younger than I am, appear to me so 
aeeed ald es , that I hal very humble. 
I know how possible it is for me to go wrong, 
yet I cannot comprehend the best course to 
take ; allisconfusion and perplexity. I may 
have hurried myself into a labyrinth, from 
which it will be hard to get back. Well, 
there is death always at hand to rid me of 
my sufferings. God grant that I may never 
be tempted to terminate my own life; yet I 
feel as if any sudden blow would soon lay 
me prostrate. What I dread most of any- 
thing at present, is the bare idea of bein 
abandoned to my own resources, fettered ~. 
bound as [ am. 

“November Ist.—I wrote nothing for 
many days, having suffered too much mental 
and bodily pain to think of noting my feel- 
ings down on paper. All the time I endeav- 
ored to rise early as usual, and teach my 
pupils, but the effort was a severe one, after 
passing sleepless nights of great torture. 
Already I fancy I hear Mrs. L—— say that 
she fears my health will not permit me to 
continue the arduous task of instructing her 
daughters, politely hinting that I should re- 
sign in favor of some more efficient teacher. 
I have now abandoned all hope of hearing 
from O——. If cast out from this house, 
where shall I go? I have just seven pounds 
in my possession, and a few articles of jew- 
elry, which being gifts--the only gifts that 
any one ever gave me—I should he sorry to 
part with. ‘There is one thing certain, I 
must make up my mind to go away before 
anything is suspected, and I am desired to 
leave the house as one who has brought dis- 
grace upon my employers. Every day I feel 
more and more the necessity of forming some 
plan of action, and yet it seems that I grow 
only more powerless and weak as time passes. 

‘‘ November 12th.—Last night I walked 
out for an hour in-the moonlight. It wasa 
still, bright night. I dare say it was impru- 
dent to remain so long in the open air at 80 
late an hour, yet it soothed me todo so. I 

aused sometimes to look up at the clear sky, 

otted with innumerable stars, and a feeling 
of awe crept over me as I watched them 
brightening and fading—seeming to vanish, 
and then shine out again clearer than ever, as 
I gazed. O mighty universe! what a mere 
speck am I—smaller even than a speck on 


the most helpless of beings—consumed by aj your surface! I thought of the insignifi- 


wish to throw myself on the mercy of some- 
we I never was made to stand alone. 


Perhaps this girl might become my friend if 
I took her partly into my confidence. The 
worst of it is, how despicable I should seem 
by revealing everything short of the whole 











cance of human beings and their petty cares. 
In the excitement of the moment I called out 
‘O my God! look down upon me in thy great 
mercy, and teach me how to act!’ And 
then I a God’s ears were 
deaf to my ery ; that 1 was one of the many 
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creatures doomed to some terrific fate: Have 
I not read of hundreds of victims who have 
fallen under chastisement too hard to bear? 
The soft breath of the night wind stirred the 
bare branches of the trees; in its murmurs I 
seemed to recognize a voice that said, ‘ You 
are indeed one of the doomed ones of the 
earth.’ I know the excited state of my feel- 
ings at present leads me to imagine many 
strange things, which I might take for pre- 
sentiments of coming evil, but I must en- 
deavor to banish such foolish fancies. When 
I returned to the house, after my late walk, 
Mrs. G—— came to say she had a nice piece 
of pigeon-pie and a custard for my og 
Good woman! I could not eat a morsel of 
either ; but for fear of disappointing her, I 
hid some of both away in a cupboard, and I 
suppose they will fall to the share of the cats. 
Mrs. G—— is tke most starched and partic- 
ular of women; her ideas of female propriety 
are of extreme rigidity, yet I see beneath her 
external coating much humanity. Somehow 
she has always treated me with peculiar in- 
dulgence. think, generally speaking, I 
have met with less rigor during my lonely 
life than might have “been expected. One 
reads in many tales accounts of the ill-treat- 
ment of governesses by employers and their 
servants, yet surely nothing of that sort has 
fallen to my lot. I never ask a domestic to 
do anything for me that he or she hesitates 
to execute the order, and both Mr. and Mrs. 
L—— treat me most kindly. How have I 


repaid them ? 
** November 4th.—I have not ceased to 
hope yet. If O—— were dead, surely some- 


body would write and sayso. Even if ill, he 
would get an attendant to acquaint his friends 
of it. Mr. and Mrs. L—— do not seem to 
take the matter very seriously, and that sup- 
orts me a little. To-day things seem to 
ook brighter. I feel almost buoyant ; the 
air is clear and bracing ; there is bright sun- 
shine and gossamer spreading over all out- 
ward things. Perhaps all my despair may 
vanish quickly. Oh, if a letter would come 


by to-morrow’s post, explaining away my} 


fears ! 

‘* November 5th.—I got up early this morn- 
ing, and hurried out to meet the post-boy. 
Alas! he had no letter forme. However, I 
must endeavor to keep up for a little time 
longer. I find a great relief in writing down 
my feelings. I wonder it never came into 
my head to keep a journal before. Perhaps 
some day I shall be showing this to O—. 
Nothing particular occurred to-day. My 
little pupils learned their lessons well, and 
we all drove out in the pony phaeton. 

** November 20th. Great agony! It is 
certain that I am suspected ! hat is to 
become of me I cannot tell. That I should 
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leave this place as soon as possible seems evi- 
dent. Even with the little money I possess 
I might be able to get to London, and re- 
main there till some tidings are heard of 
O——. I wrote to him yesterday, directing 
my letter to the Club that he generally goes 
to in town, so that if he calls there he may 
get it. I intend also to direct one to him at 
the Hotel, which is the one he always 
puts up at. Mrs. G—— has just sent a ser- 
vant to beg that I will go to her. What can 
she want at this hour? My heart fails me 
but I must obey the summons.”’ 





Mary Flaggs had read thus far when some 
curious thoughts began to flit through her 
mind, and she laid down the book to reflect, 
determining, however, to look over it again 
at some other time ; and then she lay quiet 
till her grandmother came back to her, when 
she put the manuscript volume under her 
pillow without mentioning a word of its con- 
tents. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A LETTER. LORD DULHEADIE. 

Miss LipwELt remained in her room for a 
very long time after reading the letter which 
had so unexpectedly reached her. It was not 
merely once that she read it, but many 
times; and whether the feelings that it awoke 
were those of anxiety or gladness, she could 
scarcely determine. That she was power- 
fully agitated by it could not be doubted. 
The reader probably has already surmised 
from whom it came, and woulda perhaps 
to read a copy of it in full. 8 it ran :— 


.“ My pegar Miss Lipweit,—After many 
struggles; I have come to the determination 
that I must write to you to explain fully why 
I have thus, in spite of your entreaties, quit- 
ted my post at Larch Grove, just as I was be- 
ginning to be of some use there. I cannot 
permit - to consider me capricious or un- 
= . Weak, silly, mad I may have been, 

ut never unmindful of your good opinion, or 
regardless of the interests of your family. 
There is no use in trying to soften my confes- 
sion either to you or myself by much of pre- 
lude. It is with extreme pain I attempt to 
make known the sentiments that have dwelt 
longer in my heart than I was perhaps aware 
of. I do so without any of the suspense that 
agitates most men in my position, for I feel 
perfectly sure that I have not the smallest 
reason to hope. I expect no answer to this 
letter ; neither do I wish for one; and on 
this account will withhold my address. We 
shall in all probability never meet again in 
this life, nit it is far better for me that we 
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should not. In plain terms, Miss Lipwell, I 
must explain that for some time I have loved 
you most distractedly and most hopelessly. 

n vain I endeavored to struggle with my 
feelings. Day by day, week after week, I 
was only growing more and more wretched. 
Never had I believed that it would be possi- 
ble to feel so utterly erushed from such a 
cause ; but gradually I became enervated and 
listless ; my duties in the parish weighed 
heavily on me ; at length I found that 1 was 
only performing them mechanically. My 
heart was not in them. I feared that in 
time 1 would sink into such a state as would 
make me neglect them altogether. Was I 
justified then in keeping up a show of work 
that I was only doing by halves? My con- 
science answered in the negative. I knew 
well that as long as I remained in the neigh- 
borhood of Larch Grove I would only become 
more deeply plunged in misery. By keeping 
aloof from the Manor I hoped to lay my mind 
to my duties, and for a time did feel some 
benefit by it; but latterly my attendance 
there was frequently required, and it was im- 
possible for me to refuse to go, without ap- 
pearing very extraordinary. My own sense 
told me the only thing to do was to leave the 
spot altogether. The resolution was terrible 
and painful ; but like some poor wretch who 
consents to lose a limb rather than sacrifice 
his life, [determined to put it into execution. 
Careless as to whither I went; broken in 
heart and spirit; unable to undertake any 
further clerical duties—at least for a time— 
I thus quitted a place that, in spite of my 
misery, had grown most dear tome. The old 
Parsonage had long been invested, in my eyes, 
_with a peculig® charm, which extended over 

the grounds of Larch Grove. Were I to live 
a hundred years I could never cease to remem- 
ber with feelings of the deepest interest, every 
spot of that demesne where I have so often 
walked at all hours, in all seasons. I know 
not if you can now call to mind a walk that 
you took with me one early summer morning, 
more than two yearsago. We had both hap- 
pened to visit poor old Mrs. Webster together; 
and in leaving her cottage I accompanied you 
tothe Manor. On the way there we encoun- 
tered Mrs. Juggs, who was in a very excited 
state. She let fall some expressions that 
struck a dagger into my soul. I feared they 
offended you, for I saw that they gave you 
much agitation. From that morning I un- 
ders more of my own feelings than I 
had done before. I was startled, dismayed, 
wretched. I fancied many miserable things 
—that you wished to avoid me; that my 

resence was perplexing to you, though I 
eer well the gentleness of your disposition 
and manners would not allow you to betray 
these feelings palpably. I may have been 
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altogether mistaken. It is probable that you 
never thought twice of the matter ; but for 
months I experienced great unhappiness. I 
know that there are women who resent ad- 
miration or love from any man that they can- 
not in return regard with preference ; and on 
the other hand, that there are women who, 
from a spirit of coquetry, rejoice in winnin 
a heart, though it be broken by their tri- 
umph ; but to neither of these classes do 
you belong, unless I am indeed most wonder- 
fully deceived. I feel sure you will not scorn 
or condemn me ; yet it is most painful to me 
to make this confession of sentiments so long 
carefully concealed. .Only that I cannot bear 

ou to judge me too harshly, I would never 
have done so at all. 

‘* And now I must say adieu, thanking you 
for all your former kindness, and trustin 
that it may never be your lot to suffer as 
suffer now. Believe me, 

‘¢ Your sincere friend, 
** Grorce Raynor.”’ 


The letter, as the writer intimated, con- 
tained no note of the place from whence it 
was written ; it bore the London postmark, 
and that was all the clue that could be ob- 
tained as to where it came from. Maria’s 
heart beat with many different feelings as she 
thought over it. She was loved, and that 
was great happiness to her ; but if she never 
answered Mr. Raynor, how would he ever 
know that this was the case ; in his diffidence 
and utter hopelessness he had not dared to 
ask for a reply to his letter, or even to leave 
it in Miss Lipwell’s power to send him one if 
she wished. Perhaps this little /rait, so ex- 
pressive of modesty and distrust, touched the 
young girl more than anything else connected 
with the letter. ‘ 

“It is because I am an heiress,’ she 
thought, a little sadly, “‘ that he will not 
venture to ask for any answer. He fears 
that wealth must have wealth—that the rich 
and the poor cannot be matched together.” 

That letter was very precious to her; pre- 
served as a treasure of great worth, and read, 
day after day, many times over. The idea 
that she might yet meet him again never 
abandoned her entirely. Even if he did not 
dare to seck her any more of himself, chance 
might yet throw them together at some future 
period. Maria was very sanguine, and built 
her Chateaux en Espagne in all imaginable 
forms. Yet, among all their varied shapes, 


she never hit upon anything resembling the 
reality in store for her. Poor short-sighted 
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mortals that we are! we rarely anticipate 
the truth. Mrs. Lipwell was anxious to get 
her elder daughter married. Maria had 
never been a favorite, or even a tolerably be- 
loved child ; yet still, it would reflect credit 
on the mother if the daughter found a good 
alliance. It was highly provoking, then, 
that the young lady would not make herself 
agreeable enough to attract wealthy, high- 
born suitors. Nobody suspected that her 
heart was already given to an obscure indi- 
vidual. \ Yet she did not escape annoyance : 
and at length, feeling that something must 
be done to forward her matrimonial plans, 
Mrs. Lipwell, not being able to bring her 
daughters to London, determined to invite 
two distant relatives of her own to spend some 
time at Larch Grove. These people were 
Lady Mary Dowton, a widow, and her brother, 
Lord Dulheadie, a somewhat elderly bache- 
lor peer, of small income, and greatly out at 
elbows. He had long been or the lookout 
for a rich wife, and during Maria’s first sea- 
sons in London had paid her some attention. 
He was likewise connected with families in 
the Lipwells’ county, and had latterly met 
her at quiet dinner parties in the neighbor- 
hood of Larch Grove. It would be well for 
Maria to be a countess, even though her hus- 
band might be in embarrassed circumstances, 
thought the mother. Rank was a great con- 
sideration, and her own large fortune could 
supply deficiencies on the other side. So 
now, to the great distress of the poor girl, 
Lord Dulheadie and his sister came to the 
Manor, and she was expected to receive his 
attentions complacently. He was a stupid, 
uninteresting man, unlikely to attract any 
woman ; but in her own house Maria could 
not treat him with indifference. Her only 
moments of happiness were when he was out 
shooting with Arthur Hopton, who was good- 
natured enough to entertain him to the best 
of his ability. Lady Mary was a shrewd, 
clever woman, very anxious to catch Miss Lip- 
well for her brother’s wife ; so that the poor 
girl was distressed upon all sides, and quite 
unequal to contend against all the mancu- 
vring of her mother, and her suitor’s sister. 
He was always beside her in the walks, rides, 
and drives through the country, which were 
planned for the visitors’ amusement ; and at 
dinner, Mrs. Lipwell always contrived that 
he should sit next to her. Soon it was spread 
all through Tilby and the neighborhood that 
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Miss Lipwell was going to marry Lord Dul- 


e. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
DAVID WYNNE GETS INTO DISGRACE, 

Dorie all this time David Wynne ard his 
wife held the posts of master and matron of 
the Tilby Almshouse. Many of the inmates 
of sixteen years ago were now gone to their 
long homes. The maniac, the idiot, the poor 
cripple, had passed away, and were suc- 
ceeded by others, who shouted, laughed with 
idiotic laugh, or hobbled along on crutches 
just as their predecessors had done. We 
have the poor forever among us indeed. No 
fear that the almshouse would ever be de- 
serted. Yet Sukey Sparrow lived on still, 
now bordering on eighty, past all labor, unfit 
even to nurse a pauper infant, eating the 
bread of charity and never stirring without 
the walls of the great almshouse yard. She 
still possessed all her mental faculties, and 
her memory of the past never deserted her. 
David Wynne’s daughters were now grown 
up young women, very dashing, fashionably 
dressed girls, thinking of little except vanity, 
though their father somehow was not thriv~ 
ing. He and his wife, we regret to say, had 
become habitual drunkards—one leading on 
the other to vice. Thus the business of the 
almshouse was neglected, the paupers were 
more harshly treated than ever ; and as Mr. 
Lipwell seldom, indeed never, latterly at- 
tended the board days, David met with fre- 
quent reprimands and warnings from the 
gentlemen of the committee, who cared not 
for hurting his feelings as his kind patron 
might have done. Indeed some of them dis- 
liked Wynne very much, and would have 
been glad to wrest the wand of office from 
him entirely. Reports reached Mrs. Lipwell 
of the unworthy conduct of her husband’s 
favorite. She had never liked David, and 
she was ready enough to believe his behavior 
reprehensible. Sir Thomas Combely, who 
was a particular friend of Lord Dulheadie, 
represented to her that if things went on at 
the almshouse as they existed at present, all 
order would be destroyed. ‘The paupers 
were neglected, the accounts of the estab- 
lishment all confused, the expenses far too 
great. In short, affairs called loudly for 
amendment. Under these circumstances 
Mrs. Lipwell herself proceeded to visit the 
almshouse, accompanied ‘thither by Lord Dul- 
headie and Lady Mary Dowton, the latter of 
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whom, to use a vulgar expression, liked hav- 
ing ‘‘a finger in every pie,’’ and was glad to 
have an opportunity of examining into what- 
ever was wrong anywhere. At this time 
Wynne had become a bloated, red-faced man, 
gray-haired, but stout-looking enough, and 
still active in brain, in spite of his dissipated 
habits. He received Mrs. Lipwell and her 
companions with much pomp and respect at 
first ; but, on finding out that they were all 
come there to inspect and find fault, he grew 
surly by degrees, making short answers, and 
dropping all respectful titles, such as ‘‘ my 
lord,’’ “‘ my lady,”’ as he replied to the com- 
ments of the trio. 

*‘ Are you happy here, and do you get 
enough to eat?” inquired Lady Mary of a 
poor creature just released from the punish- 
ment of the shower-bath, awarded for some 
trifling offence. 

‘‘ No, I aint,’’ she replied ; ‘nobody could 
be. We all hate David Wynne, for he’s the 
cruelest, wickedest man on God’s earth. 
Didn’t he flog little Joe Tadly last week so 
hard when he was drunk, that he killed him 
dead?” 

‘¢ What! ’’ said her ladyship, in horror. 
‘Mr. Wynne, what does she mean? ”’ 

*“‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied 
Wynne, coolly. ‘‘She’s a raving, crabbed 
old thing.”’ 

‘* Ay, raving, of course ; but let the ladies 
ask about Joe, and they’ll know maybe if 
I’m right.”” And thus set upon the scent of 
a most foul act of Wynne’s, Mrs. Lipwell, 
by much cross-questioning and shrewd in- 
quiry, actually discovered that David, in a 
fit of drunken rage, had flogged a poor de- 
formed boy so severely that he died two days 
after in one of the cells of the almshouse, and 
was forthwith buried without having received 
medical treatment, or having excited any at- 
tention, except among a few of the alms- 
house inmates who dared not bring the mat- 
ter into public notice. Lord Dulheadie even 
was roused from his usual apathetic state by 
hearing of this dreadful inhumanity, and ex- 
pressed much indignation in presence of the 
wretched culprit. 

** The boy didn’t die of the beating,” said 
Wynne, doggedly ; ‘* he was subject to sud- 
den attacks, and he got one of them in the 
cell. No boy of his age could have been in- 
jured by the few strokes I gave him.”’ 

“Tf he was a delicate child, so much the 
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worse for you to have beaten him,’’ said Lord 
Dulheadie, getting quite bright-witted in his 
indignation. 

‘« Folks have no right to come here prying 
about when the humor takes them,’ at 
length exclaimed Wynne, who may not have 
been quite sober ; ‘it’s Mr. Lipwell’s busi- 
ness, and no one else’s, to look after this 
almshouse ! ”’ 

This speech caused Mrs. Lipwell’s eyes to 
flash fire. She said nothing more to Wynne ; 
but from that hour he detested her and Lord 
Dulheadie. They had brought him into 
open disgrace among the paupers, after all 
his years of pomp and tyranny over them. 
Perhaps they might be the means of remov- 
ing him altogether from his high post. 

‘‘ Then, as I stand here a living man,”’ he 
vowed in the secret recesses of his heart, 
‘‘T’ll make them repent their prying this 
day. If ever I have it in my power, I’ll bring 
Mrs. Lipwell low to the ground.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MARY FLAGGS CONTINUES HER READING. 


As soon as her grandmother left her again, 
Mary Flaggs began reading over the book 
which she had concealed under her pillow ; 
and her interest heing roused, she passed 
from page to page without ceasing. The 
next passage that she arrived at was this :— 


‘* December Ist.—All is over now. I can- 
not bring myself to write down all that has 
transpired of late. The humiliation and 
misery I have suffered —the indifference I 
was obliged to assume—the tears I suppressed 
while in the presence of others—and the 
oceans I shed in secret. Let it pass forever 
from my mind. Possessed of a hundred sov- 
ereigns [ was sent from the house by order 
of Mr. and Mrs. L——. And I left it this 
morning under the escort of a coarse-looking 
man, who is fortunately too hardened to 
think very deeply about me or my affairs. 
It is the middle of the night now; and by a 
subterfuge I have persuaded W—— to post- 
i any further travelling till to-morrow. 

feigned illness, which I am glad I do not 
really feel. I am wonderfully strong this 
night after all I have gone through. The 
hostess of the inn where I am now stopping 
seems a hearty, good-natured soul; I have 
ventured to confide partly in her; and have 
promised her ten pounds if she will get me 
secretly from this :place before my escort is 
awake in the morning. She thinks she un- 


derstands my position, and I cannot unde- 
ceive her ; but she evidently pities me, and 
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has agreed to let me travel in the wagon, 
which is to set off long before dawn to-mor- 
row. In a very few hours I will be on my 
way to London instead of Liverpool, as was 
intended. Once there I shall be safe, and I 
shall try to earn my bread in whatever way 
Ican. Mrs. D——, the innkeeper’s wife, 
says she will write a line on my behalf to her 
daughter, who keeps a lodging-house in Lon- 
don, and through her means [ may get em- 
— in any way, however humble. Per- 

aps I was imprudent to confide so much in 
Mrs. D——. I told her what money f had 
with me, and now I think I was wrong to do 
80; but Iam very nervous and full of fore- 
bodings. It is impossible for me to sleep this 
night, so I write on from having nothing else 
to do. How I long for the approach of 
the wagon that is to convey me to town! 
Long before W—— is awake I shall be 
far out of the reach of this hamlet. Will 
the time ever come when I shall be in pros- 
perity and happiness —an honored and re- 
spected being? Thank God, though others 
may despise me, I need not despise myself. 
Even this last subterfuge practised against 
Mr. L—— and his employé may yet be ex- 
plained and pardoned. How could any one 
expect that a person in my position would 
banish herself to a far-off land? And if I 
had openly refused to go to America [ might 
have starved. Mr. L—— will get rid of me 
as effectually—at least for a time—as if I had 
left England. The clock has struck three. 
In an hour I shall be off. Somebody has just 
gone down-stairs. What a fearful thing it 
would be if W—— had heard my conference 
with Mrs. D , and was on the watch to 
prevent my escape in the wagon! ‘The very 
idea makes me freeze! TI believe I fell asleep 
for some time over the paper, for now the 
clock has struck four. I must stop for the 
present. The rain pours fearfully, and there 
is a wild storm of wind. I hear the wagon 
wheels grating underneath. Now for lib- 
erty ! 

“‘ December 3d.—Late at night the slow- 
going vehicle arrived in London. Iam nowin 
the lodging-house belonging to Mrs. D——’s 
daughter and son-in-law. It is a very old, 
dismal-looking house, standing in an obscure 
street of the city, and can only be resorted 
to by very low people; yet the young wo- 
man seems a kind creature, and she is very 
civil tome. I wonder what that horrid man, 
W—, thought when he found I had disap- 

red. I trust Mr. L—— will not blame 
fim for my delinquency. I got off as safely 
as possible from the inn. It was pitch dark, 
and still blowing terribly when I entered the 
great covered wagon in which I sat among 
various packages, glad of any place to stow 
myself. I gave Mrs. D—— the ten pounds I 





romised, and she in return handed me the 
etter to her daughter here. I left my trunk 
at the inn, thinking it best not to hamper 
myself with it. I took care that it should 
contain nothing I cared for. However, all 
the way to London I felt nervous and fearful 
of pursuit ; the slow journey was very try- 
ing and wearisome ; and when, in the depth 
of night, I arrived at this lodging-house, I 
felt faint with fatigue. The young woman 
of the house was still up. I found her with 
a baby in her arms sitting alone at the 
kitchen fire. She seemed to have been weep- 
ing, but when I gave her the letter from her 
mother she brightened up a little. From 
what I have since observed, I think she has 
a bad husband. Indeed, Mrs. D—— spoke 
to me something of this. He is a surly, say- 
age-looking creature, who seems to treat her 
as a slave; and she is almost as submissive 
as one. The baby is a pretty little thing, 
very emall and fragile, and seems the only 
thing the poor broken-hearted mother has to 
make her life happy. 

“¢ December Ah —t am still here, and 
though I have written often to O——, have 
got no reply to any letter. The fearful idea 
seizes me that he has abandoned me alto- 
gether ; if so, I must only try to bear with 
his desertion. In this house I am treated 
most kindly by the poor woman who acts 
as mistress. The husband is only occasion- 
ally at home. The more I see of him, the 
more I dislike him ; in fact, I feel an unac- 
countable dread of him. I generally go down 
in the evening to sit in the parlor below 
stairs with my hostess, and her husband is, 
of course, sometimes there. The pretty lit-- 
tle child, Mary, is an amusement to me.. 
She has already learned to smile when I a 
proach; and I often nurse it to relieve’ the 
poor mother of the burden. There is only 
one servant in the house, a wretched-looking, 
old woman, scarcely able to hobble from one 
room to another, yet expected to do much 
work. At present, I’ am the only lodger 
here ; and 1 think my host and hostess are 
rather badly off, or else the former spends 
all the money on himself, for the poor wo- 
man is ill-clad, and seems in great poverty.. 
She borrowed a sovereign of me this morn- 
fing, though I do not yet owe half that sum ; 
but I gave it willingly. My own misfortunes 
make me pity those of others far more than 
formerly. hat a mine of wealth those 
hundred bright sovereigns seem to my cyes! 
I often count them over. Indeed, I was fool- 
ishly doing so last evening up in my room” 
when old Peg, the servant, suddenly entered, 
and there was the great golden pile lying on 
the table before me, distinctly revealed by the 
candle-light. I hastily threw them back into 
the bag, but they made a great jingle,.and. L. 
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thought the old woman looked over at me! and what struck me with a curious, creeping 


while I was picking them up by threes and | 


fours. She has a wicked, wonderful eye— 
that old Peg; I wonder what her history is. 
She must have seen much of life, in a cer- 
tain degree, during her long existence. 

«December 13th.—My poor hostess and 
her husband had a great quarrel last even- 
ing. I heard them disputing from my own 
room. I heard her say in a tone of great 
excitement that she would leave him, and 
take her child along with her, to beg through 
the world rather than remain under that 
roof. He declared she durst not attempt 
such a thing. The child was his; the law 
gave it entirely to him, and she was his 

roperty also! How strange it is that the 
aw protects the strong rather than the weak ; 
and how equally strange that the most bru- 
tal, ignorant man is aware of the power the 
law gives him over his wife and children— 
the children that she has borne in agony at 
the peril of her own life! It seems to me 
that ‘man and woman have not equal rights 
at all in this world. This idea has possessed 
me of late; but then I am a poor, simple 
creature. Wiser heads than mine have 
probably framed our laws. Women are, at 
all events, not quite in such slavery now as 
they were in the times of the old Romans, 
when a man had power to kill wife or child 
if he liked. Our laws are not quite so cruel 
as those of the olden time. Eighteen hun- 
dred years hence how mueh farther will civ- 
ilization and enlightenment have advanced ? 
I was too nervous to go down to sit with the 
people below last night. I dreaded to re- 
main in the room with that fearful man, who 
could use such brutal language to his wife. 
I think I will leave this lodging as soon as 
possible. All night in bed I lay awake, fan- 
eying I heard people going about the house, 
and even awa my own door, which 
unfortunately has no bolt or lock. At last I 
got up and walked about the room, feeling 
as :“ suffocated. ‘To-day my hostess seemed 
a little sullen and dogged even towards me. 
She askec me actually for fifteen shillings ; 
and when I replied that I feared I had not 
change to that amount, she said, ‘ Oh, then, 
I dare say you have plenty of gold ; it’s easy 
to change a sovereign.’ So feeling a sort of 
dread of refusing her, I went up-stairs and 
brought down a sovereign on the spot. But 
I must go away from this. I shail die if I 
remain here. 

** December 15th.—I was very ill all yes- 
terday, and in the evening, when the woman 
asked me to go down-stairs for company, I 
felt actually afraid not to comply with the 
request. Her husband was at home, and 
' they seemed to have forgotten their late quar- 
rel. ‘There was a good supper on the table ; 
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feeling of horror, was the appearance of a 
large peculiar-looking knife lying amongst 
the eatables. It seemed like a butchet’s 
knife—so large, strong, and sharp-looking ; 
I dare say the ‘woman saw my eyes fixed upon 
the formidable-looking weapon, for she made 
an observation respecting it, saying it wasa 
knife used for cutting up meat, and had be- 
longed to her hushand’s father, who had 
been a butcher. In a short time after it was 
removed from the table; but, somehow, it 
made an extraordinary impression on my 
mind. 

‘‘ January 3d.—A long while has elapsed 
since I last wrote in my journal, and now I 
have seized the opportunity, while Mrs. Cum- 
ber is out of the room, to write a few lines. 
Much has happened to me since the last day’s 
events were recorded. Iam the mother of a 
living, breathing human being—a little crea- 
ture, tiny as a doll. Mrs. Cumber—I will 
write her name plainly, since I no longer 
care whether my journal is read or not—was 
most kind to me for the last fortnight ; she is 
delighted with the baby, and puts it to sleep 
in the daytime in the cradle beside her own. 
How sweet the two pretty little things look 
together! To my great relief, Stephen Cum- 
ber has been away for ten days, and I think 
his wife rather rejoices at his absence also. 
I have bought some nice cloties for my little 
daughter, and have made a few trifling pres- 
ents to Mrs. Cumber for hers. May the 
dreadful ‘ Steve,’ as his wife calls him, stay 
away till I can leave this! ”’ 


And now Mary Flaggs threw the book 
aside once more, with a spasmodic movement, 
murmuring half aloud the words ‘Steve 
Cumber!”? A sort of cold dew gathered 
upon her pale forehead ; a feeling of nervous 
horror oppressed her for many minutes be- 
fore she could compose herself to continue 
reading the journal. But it was impossible 
for her to relinquish the perusal of it alto- 
gether, agitated though she was. It was 
thus continued :— 


«< January 10th-—I am still very weak, and 
Mrs. Cumber is so kind to me I cannot bring 
myself to leave her, especially now, when her 
husband is away. She says he often remains 
from home for months at a time, and then 
comes back and takes whatever money there 
is in the house, and goes off again. The poor 
creature has begun to confide her cares to me ; 
she says she eloped with Stephen Cumber, 
who was employed as an ostler at her father’s 
inn, and that for a long while her parents 
would hold no communication with her. Al- 


most from the first week of their marriage 
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her husband treated her cruelly. ‘ At first I 
had spirit,’ she said, ebut gradually I 
hadn’t a bit left. 1t wasn’t because he beat 
me or ill-used me that I got 80 downhearted- 
like, but because I couldn’t getaway from him. 
People said, a married women should bear all 
her husband’s wilfulness and wickedness, no 
matter how bad he was, when once she had 
tied herself to him ; and I knew that if I did 
run off from him, nobody would employ me 
in any respectable way, unless I could get a 
character, and say who I was, and ali about 
my husband’s behavior to me. So I felt like 
a prisoner in chains, and three beautiful 
children all died off, one after another; and 
now I’ve only this little puny girl, that may 
die, too ; and though it would break my heart 
to see her dead, yet I know it would be well 
for her to be taken out of this world, that’s 
such a sorrowful place for so many women. 
There’s a comfortable almshouse near where 
ou came from, ma’am, that I often wish m 
ittle Mary was safe in ; I know it well, for 
was apprenticed to a dressmaker in the town, 
and I used to go sometimes to see the people 
living there. Tr ever I’d escape from my hus- 
band—that is, if he got worse than he’s now, 
I would just try to drop my child in that 
almshouse ; and then I’d strive to work for 


too ill all the week to go out, and he came 
back yesterday with his father-in-law, who 
looks worse dressed and more shabby than he 
did three months ago. Cumber himself is 
just the same wretched-looking man as before. 
When I came up to my room unexpectedly 
this morning, I found old Peg standing very 
near the drawer where I keep my money, and 
I had forgotten the key in it! 1 really ama 
very silly creature. Mrs. Cumber’s father is 
going to stay forsome time here ; as he is come 
to London upon business. Baby was so ill 
last night, I thought it was dying, but Mrs. 
Cumber, who understands infantine ailments, 
administered a rapid cure. 

‘* March 11th.—I am now very much pros- 
trated. My hostess has requested me, in a very 
extraordinary wild manner, to leave her lodg- 
ings, as she wants to let them to some one else ; 
but she requests me not tosay anything of my 
leaving them to any other person in the house. 
‘ But i cannot go to-day,’ I said in surprise, 
‘I could not pack up my clothes so hastily ; 
besides, Iam very weak and ill.’ ‘ No matter 
for that,’ said she, in that sullen, dogged way 
she sometimes assumes, especially when her 
husband is at home ; ‘ go when I ask you, if 
you please ; I have been kind enough to you, 
and you might oblige me.’ I felt mortified, 


my living the best way I could, till I’d have | and said I would certainly take my d parture 
enough to get Mary back to me.’ Poor| that evening; and I have begun to pack up 
wretched woman! I cannot help feeling deeply my few clothes and books. I dare say I sha 


for her ; she seems 80 utterly broken-spirited. 


be ready to depart in two hours. Itisa wild, 


‘* February 20th.—I am so occupied with | stormy day ; oh, so bleak and fearful? And 
my baby, that I do not care for writing down | must I leave the house in all this storm of 
my thoughts, as formerly. Indeed, there is| wind and snow? Thank Goodness, no. Mrs. 


nothing to say of a particular kind. Mrs. 


Cumber has just come to say that I may wait 


Cumber and I get on well together; she un-|till to-morrow. She has given me no reason 


derstands all about my anxiety to get letters, 
and often walks to O——’s club and hotel to 


for this respite ; and so now I will shut up my 
journal for the present, and go down-stairs, 


inquire for them, but, alas! in vain. I think | for my hostess says, her father and husband 
he must be dead. How coolly I can write| have gone away for aday ortwo. Mrs Cum- 
the words! We never know how much we | ber is not so wild looking as in the morning, 
can bear till the trial comes. My child was/| but still rather tremulous and excited ; some- 


christened by the name of Sarah—after my- 
self; she is so delicate I fear she cannot live, 


times I have feared that Stephen Cumber 
might try to get rid of his miserable wife by 


but still she seems quite as strong as little} some shocking means, and that she had a 


Mary Cumber. 


dread of this herself also. Hers is a terrible 


‘* February 28th.—Mrs. Cumber tells me | fate.’’ 


that it is only of late her family have begun 
to take any notice of her, though they are 
not conilial, yet. She says her father’s cir- 
cumstances are not near so good as they were ; 
and from some hints she drops occasionally, 
I glean that he is not nearly so honest as her 
mother, who, at the same time, was very 
much more enraged at her marriage than he 
was. ‘To my surprise, she told me her father 
and dado were coming to her early next 
week, 

‘March 6th.—I would have tried to suit 
myself in other lodgings upon hearing that 
Cumber was to be home so soon, only I felt 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
DISTRESS OF MIND. 


Here the journal ended abruptly. Mary 
Flaggs turned over page after page of blank 
paper, in a state of much excitement. 

‘‘T know who all these people were! ” she 
exclaimed, sinking back on her pillow, while 
the dusk of the winter afternoon already stole 
over all objects. ‘‘ I am.the child of Stephen 
and Mary Cumber! The man who is staying 
under this roof, hiding his real name, is my 
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father!’’ The young girl shed no tears upon 
making this fearful discovery ; her emotion 
was too deep for any outburst of weeping, but 
every fibre of her frame shook with a power- 
fulagitation. Her first impulse was toshut 
up the journal and tie it round, as before, 
with the faded ribbon, and then to hide it 
away, where her grandmother or aunt might 
never see it. But later in the evening, when 
Mrs. Drover came to sit with her, bringing 
her kuitting and a iight to the bedside, Mary 
thought she would ask her a few questions. 

‘¢ Grandmother,”’ said she, ‘‘ did you ever 
hear of the governess that was at Larch Grove 
about seventeen years ago, called Price? ”’ 

‘Why? What of her, ofall people? To 
be sure I heard of her ; everybody about here 
did.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Grubly was telling me of her some 
time ago. It was a great pity of her, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘* Well, it was, IT suppose. It is always a 
pity of people that go wrong.”’ 

‘* Where did she go to when she was sent 
away from Larch Grove? ”’ 

‘* How can I tell? She was sent to Amer- 
ica, you know. David Wynne brought her 
as far as our inn at Coyle, and she ran off in 
the night to whatever place she liked.” 

** Do you think she went to London?” 

**London? Of course she may have gone 
there. I didn’t trouble my head much about 
her.”’ 

‘* Do you think she is alive yet anywhere ? ”’ 

*‘ God knows,’* said Mrs. Drover in a 
husky voice, bending over her knitting. 

After a long pause, Mary continued in a 
tone slightly tremulous, 

‘‘Grandmother, what became of my 
mother? Where did she die?”’ 

All at once the needles dropped out of the 
old woman’s hand, a dark light beamed in her 
eyes. ‘* Why do you ask about your unfor- 
tunate mother! ’’ she exclaimed in emotion. 
‘*How dare you mention her before me? 
Don’t you know I never allow her name to be 
heard in my presence? Let the dead rest till 
the judgment-day ! ”’ 

*‘ Oh, it is hard not to know what hap- 
pened to one’s own mother ! ’’ cried Mary, in 
some excitement. ‘ You needn’t be afraid to 
trust me. If she lived and died a miserable 
woman, can’t you let her child know it, and 
mourn for her ! ”” 

** Who has been putting these things into 
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| your head?’’ asked Mrs. Drover, sternly. 


“Your mother is‘no more to any one on earth; 
never utter her name again in my hearing! ’’ 

And 80 forbidden to speak of -her mother 
any more, Mary could only brood upon her 
own fancies in future. One idea became 
fixed in her mind, and that was that Stephen 
Cumber, the man whom she dreaded, perhaps 
most of any one in the world, was her own 
unworthy father. More than ever was she 
now determined to see Arthur Hopton no 
more. She blushed at her folly for having 
permitted herself to listen to his professions 
of love. When recovered enough to leave 
her bed, she sent him the following note, by 
post, instead of trusting any messenger direct 
with it to himself :— 


** My pear Sir,—I thank you very much 
for all your kindness to me, and the 
opinion you have expressed of me, but I now 
think it is best that we should never meet 
again. I am only a poor girl, quite unfit to 
be the companion of gentlefolk. Even if you 
made me your wife, you would soon feel 
ashamed of me ; and I never could bear to be 
sunk in my own eyes, as I should be, if I per- 
mitted myself to see you any more. I am 
lower in birth than you may think. I am, 
indeed, the lowest of the low, and you must 
soon understand that you will be well rid of 
me. As this is my first letter to you, so it 
will be my last. 


‘¢ Your faithful servant, 
‘* Mary Ftaces.”’ 


It. puzzled Mary very much to know how it 
was that she had been left at the Tilby Alms- 
house. Had her mother at last escaped from 
her father, and hidden her in the pauper asy- 
lum? Was it her hands that had left her in 
the great workhouse hall that soft summer 
night, that Suky Sparrow had s0 often told 
her of? O mother! mother! from the far- 
off land canst thou see or hear thy daughter’s 
face or words? Does thy spirit ever hover 
near her in this lower world? 

Arthur Hopton felt very much surprised 
and chagrined at the receipt of Mary’s note ; 
he understood quickly enough that some one 
had succeeded in warning her against him, 
and he hoped to see her somewhere, day 
after day, to assure her that he loved her 
with a most respectful, constant affection ; 
but it was in vain to try and meet her, for 
Mary, even when quite well, would not go to 
the Manor any more. She gave up all her 
work there, and remained closely at home, 
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rarely stirring out of doors. It had caused 
her heart many a pang to be obliged thus to 
give up her lover, but for his sake as well as 
her own it must be done. Perhaps she had 
all the time been only standing on the brink 
of a precipice, and it was well she had stepped 
back in time. Had she not learned enough 
from the sad story of the poor governess, 
Miss Price? She felt that she had. So Ar- 
thur sought her in vain. Taking his gun 


- with him as an excuse for being out, he 


passed day after day wandering through the 
woods adjoining the Halting Place Farm, 
hoping to see her going to or from the vil- 
lage, but without success. When nearly a 
fortnight had passed thus, he determined to 
write to her, and after due consideration, de- 
spatched a letter explaining all that he felt. 
But by the time it arrived at the Halting 
Place, Mary Flaggs was no longer there. 
Margaret Drover got the letter, and having 
read it, hid it away where no one else might 
find it. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ESCAPE. 


Our heroine had fled from her grandfather’s 
.house, a wanderer upon the world. Soon 
after her recovery from her recent illness, she 
was informed with some solemnity, that Mat 
Drover was willing to become her husband, 
and that she was expected to accept him as 
such. Drover and his wife, as well as Mat, 
were anxious for the marriage, and all three 
seemed to consider it as a matter of course 
that it must take place. At this time, Steve 
Cumber, alias James Selfe, was not staying 
at the Halting Place; he had taken his de- 
parture during Mary’s illness, greatly to the 
young girl’s relief of mind. On learning the 
intentions of her relatives, with regard to the 
disposal of her hand in marriage, Mary firmly 
expressed her own wishes on the subject. 
She did not like her cousin wel) enough to 
become his wife, nor could she ever alter her 
mind. Nothing would induce her to marry 
him. Mat was wrathful ; his uncle and aunt 
almost equally so. No one took the poor 
girl's part but her Aunt Margaret, who hav- 
ing for years entertained a preference for Mat 
herself, trembled at the idea of his marriage 
with any one else. While Mary was weep- 
ing bitterly in her own room, ignorant of 
how she could possibly escape the fearful 
doom awaiting her, her aunt joined her, 





shutting and locking the door carefully, be- 
fore she addressed her. 

‘You don’t love Mat, you say,” she ob- 
served, in a husky, hurried tone ; ‘‘ then you 
had best try to get away from this, for you’ll 
be forced to marry him if you stay here.”’ 

‘* But how can I go anywhere else? I 
have no money, and unless I went to the 
almshouse, I wouldn’t be received in any 
place that I know of,’’ said Mary, hopelessly. 

‘¢ The almshouse wouldn’t do, for you’d be 
found out there at once, and brought back, 
even if David Wynne would let you in, which 
I don’t believe he would ; ’’ returned Marga- 
ret, ‘‘ but I have money of my own that I 
saved, and I’ll give you a few sovereigns to 
take you to London, and I know a respecta- 
ble woman called Godsell, that will get you 
a place as nursery-maid or kitchen-maid, or 
whatever you’re fit for; she’s living at No. 
3 Mud Court, and keeps a huckster’s shop ; 
but you must change your name, and take care 
not to go out much for fear of Mat following 

ou.” 

‘¢ T’ll call myself any name you like,”’ said 
Mary, hurriedly; ‘‘ but wont it be very 
lonely and desolate in London? ” 

‘‘ Then if you like to stay here, do s0,”’ 
returned Margaret, sharply. ‘I was only 
trying to serve you. It’s nothing to me 
whether you go or not.” 

“Oh, I'll go, aunt, I'll go! ’’ exclaimed 
the girl, ‘‘ I wouldn’t stay tor the world!” 

Thus it was settled that ste should leave 
the Halting Place, secretly. Margaret planned 
her flight, giving her five sovereigns. It was 
arranged that she should go out to walk very 
early next morning, taking the road that led 
towards London, and when the coach passed, 
she was to hail it and take her seat for the 
city. This plan succeeded well; no one 
knew where she was going to but Margaret, 
when she left the house in the morning ; and 
she had arrived safely in London, at Mrs. 
Godsell’s, before she was missed by her rela- 
tives at the Halting Place. Mrs. Godsell 
was a fat, pleasant woman, who happened to 
be in want of a servant herself, and she was 
glad to get one from the country. According 
to Margaret’s advice, Mary had taken the 
name of Brooks, as a disguise; and Mrs. 
Godsell was quite unaware that she was any 
relative of the Drovers, which made her 
speak more freely of them and their affairs 
than she might have done, if she had sus- 
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pected that the girl was connected with them 
by birth. 

‘‘ Did you hear anything of Richard Dro- 
ver’s married daughter, Mary Cumber?”’ 
asked Mrs. Godsell, who had a considerable 
turn for gossip, when she and Mary were sit- 
ting one night together. 

‘* No,” said the girl, starting and coloring ; 
‘« T hardly ever heard her name mentioned.” 

*¢ She lived at one time in the big house at 
the corner of the next street ; but that’s many 
a year ago, upwards of sixteen, I’d say. She 
wasn’t a proper reared woman at all, for she 
first ran away from her parents to marry 
Stephen Cumber ; and then, I believe, she 
ran away from him. She was his ruin, though 
I only say it in confidence. After she left 
him, he turned out dreadful! dreadful! He 
was tried over and over again for robberies, 
and he spent no end of time in the gaol, be- 
sides being transported for several years. 
It’s well if he isn’t hung yet! ”’ 

Mary could not repress a heavy sigh, bor- 
dering upon a groan. 

‘* Ay, indeed, it’s awful to think of such 
doings. I creep all over sometimes when I 
look at the old house at the corner, where 
they might have lived respectable folk, if it 
hadn’t been for the wife’s fault. Women 
shquld stand by their husbands through thick 
and thin, and not go forsaking them for every 


- little trifle.”’ 


‘< Perhaps nobody knows how much my— 
how much Mrs. Cumber suffered from her 
husband,”’ said Mary, in a faint tone. 

‘« That’s nothing,’’ continued Mrs. Godsell, 
whose own husband was the meekest, most 
submissive of men, entirely under the control 
of the good woman. ‘‘ Wives are to submit 
to everything.” 

Mary thought she would like to have a look 
at the corner house where her mother had 
resided; and having received a minute de- 
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scription of it, she went out next evening 
when her work was partly over, to see the old 
lodging house, formerly kept by Stephen 
Cumber. She rarely left Mrs. Godsell’s 
house, except when obliged to do s0 on er- 
rands, and whenever thus going through the 
city, she always felt afraid lest some one from 
the Halting Place might meet and recognize 
her. It was with a hurried step that she 
ran across Mud Court, in the direction of the 
street where the old house stood, and soon 
she arrived before it. It was a high, dark 
building, with windows, long bereft of glass, 
staring out desolately from the walls ; no one 
lived in it, and the door was fastened up. 

‘« That’s a haunted house,’’ said a young 
woman, who was passing by. ‘I wouldn’t 
like to stay near it after nightfall.” 

‘¢ Why is it haunted ?”’ asked Mary. 

“T don’t know; old Peg Tibbins used to 
say 80; she was a woman that lived a ser- 
vant there in old times; nobody would take 
the house ; so it’s all going to ruin; ’’ and 
the young woman passed on. 

‘¢T would like to go through it,’’ thought 
Mary, peeping through one of the gaping 
lower windows. She leaned her hands on 
the window-sill outside, and strove to pene- 
trate the darkness of the interior. ‘‘O mo- 
ther, you had many a heart-trial there! ’’ 
she murmured half aloud. ‘ And it was in 
that dreary house that I first opened my eyes 
upon the world! ”’ 

The February evening was dark and chill. 
A slight shower of sleet began to fall, and 
the passengers through the street became 
fewer and fewer. Still, Mary, forgetting 
everything, except that she was gazing at a 
spot where the first days of her infancy were 
passed, continued to stand at the window, 
till she felt her arm suddenly grasped by a 
strong hand, and turning hastily round, she 
uttered a shriek of terror and surprise. 





‘* How brave lives he who keeps a fool, 
Although the rate be deeper ! 
But he that is his own fool, sir, 
Does live a great deal cheaper.”’ 
—Song in Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Very few people have any occasion to keep an | 


may be reasonable doubt about it. A dozen paid 
fools would not cost some men so much for their 
entertainment asthe one unpaid one does. You 
may stoutly deny this if you have never alienated, 
perhaps forever, a friend for the sake of a jest, 
or by the ungracious statement of a dogma ; nor 


extra fool ; indeed, the wisest are the most fully | wasted your breath in bubbles ; nor ‘‘ watered 
aware of this fact in their own case. As to the|the desert’? with your affections; nor, nor— 
comparative cheapness of the two plans, there ‘ perhaps you can go on with the catalogue. 














From The Exchange. 
THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS OF THE 
COTTON TRADE. 
BY THOMAS BAZLEY, ESQ., M.P. 

Wue the greatest manufacturing industry 
which ever has been established is paralyzed 
and profitless ; when the fixed capital invested 
in it is largely depreciated ; when its floating 
capital is subjected to alarming diminution ; 
and when the labor usually employed in it de- 
pends almost wholly upon eleemosynary sup- 
port, not having the means of daily toil nor its 
rewards, difficulties are indicated under which 
the stoutest hearts may quail. The state of 
the cotton trade of Great Britain may be thus 
portrayed. Within a period of little more 
than three-quarters of a century, the spin- 
ningand manufacturing of cotton by mechan- 
ical power and agencies have been introduced 
into the United Kingdom, but the scenes of 
energetic enterprise and vast extension in this 
comparatively new industry are chiefly iden- 
tical with the northern counties of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. Rural occupations have been 
displaced ; new labor in aid of increasing 
manufactures has been invited to partake of 
the advantages which new discoveries, inven- 
tions, and applications in the rising industry 
afforded ; thus leading by immigration to a 
congregation of artisans and of population in 
districts without precedent. The land and 
minerals of these counties become most valu- 
able. Manufactories filled the valleys, and 
residences and cottages covered the hills. 
Up to the close of the year 1860, prosperity 
was the chief feature of the cotton trade. It 
had withstood the shocks of war. The long 
struggle with France left it unimpaired ; and 
neither the American War, with its embar- 
rassments and the orders in council, nor the 
Berlin decrees of the First Napoleon, inter- 
rupted the progress and advancement which 
it was destined to attain. In a fratricidal 
war, however, with which Great Britain has 
no belligerent concern, this industry is now 
imperilled. Peace, the greatest and best ally 
of commerce, being undisturbed between the 
States of America and this country, few have 
been the seers who foresaw that a foreign 
domestic convulsion would strand a great and 
distant industry, and that the cotton trade 
of the United Kingdom and Europe, if not 
doomed to extinction, was destined to encoun- 
ter deprivations and sufferings never previ- 
ously experienced by the sons of honest toil 
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and labor Prudent men had warned this 
trade of the improvidence of its supply of the 
first elements of its necessity being the pro- 
duction of slavery, and of more than eighty 
per cent. of that supply being derived from 
one source, and the production of one coun- 
try. [ 

‘Lhe last year of fall occupation for the 
cotton trade being 1860, the extent of trade 
and of its resources may be referred to-as in- 
dicative of the importance which it had as- 
sumed. Factories had been built with aston- 
ishing rapidity, and filled with the greatest 
celerity with the most improved spinning 
and weaving machinery, and the power of 
consuming cotton and_of converting it into 
manufactures seemed almost to have attained 
its culminating extent. Approximately, the 
spinning spindles existing in the trade were 
32,000,000. Looms had relatively increased. 
Bleach-works, print-works, dye-works, en- 
gineering, and machine-making establish- 
ments, had been vastly extended. Hamlets 
and villages had become small towns, and 
manufacturing plants were in their most en- 
larged and productive state. These fixed in- 
vestments, including land and water-rights, 
might amount in value to not less than £60,- 
000,000 sterling, and to work all these con- 
cerns and their ramifications, 20,000,000 more 
would be needed, making the mere produc- 
tive capital 80,000,000; to which must be 
added, the value of mercantile and consum- 
ers’ stocks in home and foreign markets, of 
cotton, of all auxiliary materials, and of 
bankers’ capitals devoted to this manufactur- 
ing and mercantile business, showing a fur- 
ther necessary capital of 120,000,000—mak- 
ing the whole gross capital employed in it 
£200,000,000 sterling. Depending upon the 
industry associated with this large capital, 
including, with the workers in power facto- 
ries, the hand-loom weavers, the printers, the 
bleachers, the dyers, the engineers, and ma- 
chine-makers, the working builders of mills 
and of dwellings, the card-makers, the lace- 
makers, the hosiers, and the tradesmen sup- 
plying their wants, a population of about five 
millions of men, women, and children may be 
reckoned for the whole of these classes in 
Great: Britain and Ireland. The danger of 
this dependence upon chiefly one source of 
supply for cotton has been lamentably verified, 
and now multitudes of laboring people, inno- 
cent of the fatal cause of their present mis- 
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of which their superiors are not guiltless. In 

the year 1860 the total weekly consumption 

of cotton in the United Kingdom was 2,523,- 

200 bags consisting of,— 

41,094 bags American, or 85 per cent. 
3,968 ** EgyptandBrazil, 8 ‘ 
3,461 ‘* EastandWestIndies,7 <‘ 





48,523 ‘* consumed through the year ; 


and the value of the whole was £33,520,919, 
but of which the Indian cottons, from their 
great inferiority, would be little more than 
£1,520,919, whilst for American and the 
other foreign cottons the cost was £32,000,- 
000. Thus Great Britain then afforded a 
profitable market to the extent of £32,000,- 
000 sterling for the article of cotton alone of 
of foreign production, and paid for it under 
adverse tariffs, whilst possessing at the same 
time a monoply of the best land in the world 
for the growth of cotton, but which tamely 
offered to the parent country less than two 
millions towards the thirty-three and a half 
millions value consumed. This ruinous de- 
pendence has prostrated the cotton trade. At 
the end of the year 1860 commenced that 
mighty convulsion in the States of America, 
which is attended with horrors more appall- 
ing than the history of the world records. 
Agricultural industry in cotton in the South- 
ern States has been essentially suspended, and 
by an increased protective tariff, in the North- 
ern States legitimate commerce has beenalarm- 


ingly diminished. Not only has this country. 


been deprived of the supplies of cotton pre- 
viously obtained, but large markets for man- 
ufactures have been lost. When the block- 
ade of the Southern ports was effected, the 
cotton stock was retained by the Confederate 
States to coerce Europe into their recogni- 
tion; whilst, at the same time, the Federals, 
by their blockading vessels, tried to prevent 
any casual shipments being made — hence 
both contending parties, from different mo- 
tives, have intercepted the natural supplies 
of a most important raw material, which oth- 
erwise would have benefited neutral nations. 
A portion of the crop of 1860 remained im- 
pounded. The crop of 1861 was of diminished 
extent, and suffered by the fire and devasta- 
tions of a home war ; and the effect has been 
further to lessen, ina most serious degree, 
the growth of cotton in the present year; 
but with this last crop, and the remnants of 
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ery, have become the victims of negligence | 


previous crops, there may be now a dormant 
and secluded supply of four millions of bales 
of cotton in the Southern States. During 
the year 1861, the consumption of cotton in 
Great Britain was largely maintained by sup- 
plies of the previous year’s growth and by 
working out of old stocks, the total number 
of bags used being 2,363,600, against the 
2,523,200 bags used in the year before; and 
a most important change in the sources whence 
the cotton came which was consumed in 1861 
was effected. There were consumed weekly 
of cotton grown in the 


States of America, 34,792 bags, or 77 per’ ct. 
Egypt and Brazil, 3 726 8 
E. and W. Indies, 6, 946 5 


45,454 





in the average of 
the year. 
Though this diminution in the quantity of 
cotton used took place, yet, from its aug- 
mented value, the trade paid more for this 
smaller quantity than for the larger quantity 
consumed in the previous year. The year 
1862 has, however, been the period of trial, 
of suffering, and of severe loss. Its average 
weekly consumption will probably be, of 
American, 4,500 bags, or 21 per cent. 
Feypean, etc., 2 300 oe 22 
ndian, etc., 2,550 * & © 


21,850 or in the year 1,092,500 


In the commencement of the year the con- 
sumption of cotton was not seriously dimin- 
ished, but at its close the consumption is 
probably only 





1,000 bags weekly American. 
4,000“ Egypt, ete.~ 
10,000 6 E. ndies, ete. 
15,000 “* 


the whole trade of this country, no doubt, 
having the power to consume more than 50,- 
000 bags per week. No indication of the ac- 
tivity of the cotton trade affords so correct an 
estimate of its prosperous or profitless condi- 
tion as the consumption of the raw material ; 
and when less than one-third of the raw ma- 
terial which it ought to use is only consumed, 
less is earned by labor than two days’ wages 
per week, and capital, both fixed and floating, 
becomes a diminishing instead of an increas- 
ingsum. The distresses of the laboring classes, 


however, can scarcely be measured by finan- 


cial statements. Family ties are severed. 
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-lion individuals, of all classes and ages, who 
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By published returns under the Poor Law 
Board, and those obtained by the committees 
of extraneous relief, the numbers out of work | 
in all the cotton manufacturing districts can- 
not be fewer than half a million persons ; but 
for each worker must be added children, 
nurses, the old and infirm, and the auxiliaries 
of cottage establishments, besides small trades- 
men who are suffering the loss of their little 
capitals and accumulations, whilst their busi- 
ness occupations have vanished—to the extent 
of three others, making the actual sufferers 
in the United Kingdom into nearly two mil- 


have been chiefly, directly and indirectly sus- 
tained in the cotton trade. Upon a moderate | 
calculation, these persons are deprived of | 
earnings amounting at the present time to a 
million sterling per month, or at the rate of 
twelve millions per annum. To prove the 
importance and extent of the cotton trade, as 
well as its advantage to the laboring com- 
munity, a few facts illustrative of its extent 
and value, in the last year of its industry be- 
ing fully exercised, may be acceptable. 1860 
saw the whole industry in unwonted activity, 
and, generally, in a remunerative condition ; 





_ dence, and the barrier to a consumption, as 
extended as had become the trade was visi- 
ble. Engineers and machine-makers had 
been called upon to construct new concerns ; 
the additional investments in fixed capital 
were enormous; labor became scarce and 
dear ; coals, oils, tallow, leather, and all the 
requisites of the trade were in constantly in- 
creasing demand, and at very high rates, 
some of these having attained augmented 
values of full fifty per cent. Cotton was, for- 
tunately, not unreasonable in price, but alto- 
gether the prime cost of yarns and cloth be- 
came considerably enhanced. Merchants had 
the sagacity to observe that, with a constantly 
increasing production of manufactures, all 
the elements of cost, including labor, cotton, 
and every material, must advance in value; 
and in full confidence that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the prices of cotton products 
could not be depreciated, they extended their 
purchases of those products which were freely 
exported to every foreign market, and estab- 
lished a demand more delusive than real for 
cotton manufactures. 

The following compilation from the Board 
of Trade Returns will show the fleeting pros~ 





but even then there were symptoms that ex- 
tensions had exceeded the bounds of pru- 


perity of the cotton trade :— 











1860. 1861. 1862. 
Computed. 
Exports of manufactures, yarns, 
and two-thirds of apparel, £56,119,653 £50,554,792 £37 354,867 
millinery, ete., . 
Value of home consumption, £28,880,347 £27 445,208 £24,645,133 
Value of total production, ; £85,000,000 £78 ,000,000 £62,000,000 
Deduct value of cotton yes 
ea “ 36,195,562 37,805,552 37,000,000 
Left: for wages and profit, £48 804,438 £40,194,448 £25,000,000 
Share for laborers’ wages, . £26,804,438 £22,194,448 £14,500,006 
“ capitalists’ do.. . 22,000,000 18,000,000 10,500,000 


Merchants and the warehouse classes ob- 
tained considerable profits, not legitimately 
derived from their business, but obtained 
by the market augmented values of stocks 
held. These profits will, though, be liable 
to annihilation when the period for deprecia- 
tion arrives. Now, whilst the national im- 
portance of the cotton trade is here proved, a 
more melancholy downward tendency in its 
prosperity cannot be presented than these 
facts. ‘That the laborers in this trade did ob- 
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tain in wages in 1860 the sum of nearly 
twenty-seven millions cannot reasonably be 
questioned ; and as at the present time not 
one-third of the quantity of cotton is being 
consumed which ought to be, two-thirds of 
the spinning and manufacturing concerns are 
unproductive — consequently, to estimate the 
loss of wages now at the sum of twelve mil- 
lions per annum is not an unfair computa- 
tion. Multitudes of respectable workmen 
and their families are plunged into the deep- 
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est distress and suffering, and, from having 
been independent and productive members of 
the community, are existing upon the poors’ 
rates and upon the generous bounty provided 
by the benevolent of the United Kingdom. 
Generally, the employing classes have largely 
contributed to relieve the necessities of their 
workpeople ; and from every class, and from 
every part of the empire, generous aid and 
sympathy have been tendered. By the loss 
of capital and of profit, the master manufac- 
turer is an equal sufferer with his workers, 
both having unprecedented difficulties to con- 
tend with, and both, in truth, depending 
upon the supply of raw material, without 
which neither can enjoy profit or plenty. In 
the midst of these calamities and sufferings, 
the excellent conduct of the laboring classes 
deserves, as it obtains, the highest praise ; 
and the patient endurance of the employing 
classes, and their liberal contributions from 
impaired property will command for them 
universal respect. ; 

Another phase of distress in the cotton 
branch of industry will become apparent un- 
less relief, which is yet invisible, be afforded. 
From the commencement of the mechanical 
structure of this industry, there have been 
constant and progressive investments in mills, 
in machinery, and in stores in aid of manu- 
factured productions, and in the erection of 
dwellings alike for the employed and employ- 
ers. Retrogression and not advancement be- 
ing the certain position at this juncture of 
everything connected with the cotton trade, 
these investments must cease. Hitherto the 
investing career of the trade has been at- 
tended with immense profit to engineers, ma- 
chinists, builders, and artisans of every class, 
whose gains are not estimated in the general 
results of manufacturing operations ; but if, 
unhappily, the present prostration should 
continue, then these skilled and energetic 
men will be absorbed in the same destructive 
vortex. As if further to embarrass the Brit- 
ish spinner and manufacturer, the course 
which the engineers and machinists have of 
late years pursued, and to which their right 
is unassailable, is proving most injurious to 
the interests of the former. Much of the me- 
chanical improvement which has been effected 
in the manufacturing processes of this trade 
has arisen from the acquired knowledge of 
the mechanic being freely imparted, by newly 
constructed machinery for some particular 





concern to other and possibly rival concerns ; 
and by the inferchange of inventions and of 
improvements through the agency of the en- 
gineer and machinist, immense perfection has 
been attained. But the manufacturing rep- 
utation of this country has not been restricted 
to its sea-girt limits, and the reports of fabu- 
lous profits have been spread over Europe and 
States of America, leading to a foreign con- 
temporaneous extension of the cotton trade 
which now increases the difficulties of the 
British manufacturer, and threatens to pro- 
long the danger with which he is contending. 

Skilled engineers have been enabled to of- 
fer plans for the erection of the most splendid 
manufactories, arranged to contain the most 
perfect cotton spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery which can be constructed for being 
worked with economy and profit; and as 
these professional and mechanical services 
have, been chiefly of late exercised in foreign 
countries, a competition founded on the most 
recent improvements of the trade must arise 
between the British and Continental manu- 
facturers, the latter thus being able to com- 
mence his career in the cotton industry where 
the former has completed that upward course 
of immatured invention till the perfection is 
attained with which his rival begins the race. 
Immense has been the’ extension of the cot- 
ton trade of late, both at home and abroad ; 
and even in the midst of over-production and 
of the loss of cotton supplies, machine-mak- 
ers and engineers have been calling into ex- 
istence possibly even a new large average 
sized concern per week. Common prudence 
will suggest that in all contemplated exten- 
sions of manufacturing industry, raw mate- 
rials and essentials should be viewed in secure 
prospect, and that a reasonable hope should 
exist that markets can be found in which to 
vend increased productions. Recently cotton 
yarn has been received in Manchester for sale 
from Russia, where it is now largely pro- 
duced. Swiss and other foreign yarns and 
goods are sold also in British markets. To 
those countries British cotton manufactures 
were formerly extensively exported, but ‘a 
change has come o’er the spirit of the 
dream!’’ The difficulties of the trade, 


therefore, seem’ to be increasing when they 
can be least sustained. 

An opinion prevails that there has been an 
undue extension of the cotton manufacturing 
industry ; and whether its increase has been 
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accompanied by the previous scrutiny which 
sound discretion would suggest deserves a 
passing inquiry. A natural increase in the 
production of any manufactured article arises 
primarily from an extending demand for con- 
sumption, supported by the means of obtain- 
ing the capital, materials, and labor where- 
with to enlarge its supply. Markets are, 
however, frequently created for increased 
quantities of the comforts of life by a corre- 
sponding diminution of price, which always 
vastly enlarges the field of consumption, 
alike in calico and corn; so that when either 
or both can be afforded at very low rates, the 
demand will be proportionately extended. 
Whether the extensions of the cotton have, 
during recent years, been conducted by the 
guide of wise economical laws, shall there- 
fore have a moment’s consideration. At the 
prices at which cotton manufactures were 
sold in 1860, their production was certainly 
in excess of all legitimate demand, and yet 
vast arrangements for their almost unlimited 
extension were entered into, and have contin- 
ued almost unrestrained. With the great 
demand for steam-engines, mill-gearing, and 
machinery, the market value of these fixed 
implements had become very high, and could 
only be obtained at constantly increasing 
rates. The price of cotton had advanced 
and had an upward tendency. Coals, oils, 
leather, and other essentials were not suffi- 
ciently supplied, and their prices conse- 
quently advanced; and labor being in in- 
creased demand also, as already stated, 
increased in value, and the elements of 
cost were therefore considerably enhanced. 
Now, with the undue extension of the trade 
and with the high values attained by the 
component parts of yarns and cloth, the op- 
eration of advancing prices for all those es- 
sentials evidently became the only alternative 
for procuring them in sufficient quantify. 
These vast extensions indicated vastly in- 
creased manufactured productions; and as 
the law of increase in quantity leads to a 
diminution in the price, the dilemma arises, 
that with an unavoidable increase in the cost 
of production, there is involved the necessity 
of a, great diminution in the selling price of 
those enlarged quantities of manufactures, 
and which need not be proclaimed as a posi- 
tion incompatible and ruinous. A great con- 
sumption of any manufactured commodity 
cannot be maintained at high prices; and if 
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the people of this or any other country are to 
be well fed and clothed, the necessaries of 
life must be afforded at moderate rates. Cot- 
ton-manufactured products have become the 
ministering comforts of mankind ; and un- 
less they can be offered for consumption upon 
easy terms, diminishing quantities of them 
only can be sold and used. Essentially the 
cotton trade has: risen upon cheapness, com- 
fort, and convenience ; and from its intro- 
duction to the time of the present American 
convulsion, it has constantly increased upon 
lowering or cheaper prices—cheapness always 
being identified with plenty, and dearness 
with scarcity. To have relied upon one ad- 
verse source of supply for the raw material 
of the great cotton industry of this country, 
is now proved to have been an almost fatal 
policy; and to have depended upon one 
country for this foreign product has been as 
unwise as was the protectionist regulations 
which attempted to limit the supply of food 
for the people of this country to the growth 
of their own home fields. The vast resources 
of the British East Indies and of the colo- 
nies have been undeveloped and neglected. 
Advantages have been offered by land grants, 
and by every possible faciltty, to induce our 
ever-increasing population to emigrate to the 
States of America ; but difficulties in obtain- 
ing land in British possessions, and the re- 
strictive regulations which have been enforced, 
have deterred the spirited emigrant and ad- 
venturer from settling in English colonies. 
The land tenure in India, the want of roads 
and communication there, and of a common 
and practical contract law, have not allowed 
English energy and capital to penetrate that 
vast dependency. Latterly many beneficial 
changes have been effected, and hopes are 
now entertained that obstacles to the advance- 
ment of our foreign possessions, and to their 
offering valuable support to the commerce of 
the parent country, will be removed. Of the 
amazing capabilities of Australia to supply. 
Europe abundantly with every class of cotton 
there is no doubt, provided a generous sys- 
tem for the introduction of emigrants were 
adopted, and land grants made on tempting 
terms. Queensland and New South Wales 
might in a very short time be rendered capa- 
ble of supplying the American deficiency to 
this country. British possessions in Africa 
and the West Indies only require to have 
their advantages placed within the grasp of 
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the energetic and enterprising. In the do- 
minions of Turkey and of the Emperor of 
the French, inducements which rival those 
held out by Great Britain are now offered to 


encourage the growth of cotton. Egypt has 
become a most extensive source of the supply 
of cotton of superior quality ; and the suc- 
cessor of Mehemet Ali, the present enlight- 
ened Pasha, is wisely imparting an impulse 
to its increased cultivation in that country 
which cannot fail to be useful as well as 
profitable. To the East Indies we may di- 
rect our efforts with every prospect of suc- 
cess. This dependency has dormant powers 
which, if half developed, would supply the 
whole world with most acceptable cotton. 
From the Dharwar district cotton is now ob- 
tained of a quality quite equal to middling 
American, and which yields satisfactory profit 
to its cultivator; and for this boon a great 
debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Shaw, who 
caused the average yield of it to be quadru- 
pled, and its market worth per pound to be 
doubled—thereby affording an eightfold ben- 
efit to the ryots, who now declare that their 
cotton culture is their gold gathering, their 
whole crop being now about 200,000 bales. 
If every part of India where cotton is grown 
were rendered equally productive, the entire 
crop would be four times the extent of the 
present yield; and the market price of the 
superior produce being double that of the in- 
ferior, we should have the eightfold advan- 
tage extended over the whole dominion ; and 
in place of a yearly production of 4,000,000 
bales, for which the ryot has not been paid 
an average of 2d. per lb., giving some twelve 
millions sterling for the entire of the present 
crop, there would be grown 16,000,000 bales, 
worth ninety-six millions pounds sterling! 
So much for spirited and scientific agricul- 
ture! Tempting as is this picture in pros- 
pect, it really only represents half the advan- 
tage which would accrue from the improved 
cultivation of cotton in India; because any 
large portion of such a crop of cotton coming 
to this country would only be paid for by the 
extended export chiefly of cotton manufac- 
tures. Still, merely to change the depend- 
ence of this trade upon one single source of 
supply to another single source, would be un- 
wise. Political convulsions have been sup- 
pressed ; but possibly another mutiny may 
succeed, and then would arise the repetition 
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of difficulties and the foreboding of further 
dangers. Let the trade, therefore, emanci- 
pate itself from any chief or sole dependence 
for its supply of cotton, especially as there 
are more than twenty fields, of immense ex- 
tent, whence excellent cotton can be obtained 
by exertion and cultivation. Hitherto ex- 
travagant prices for cotton have not directly 
or importantly stimulated its extended culti- 
vation, and the twenty millions sterling al- 
ready paid for the advance alone which has 
been effected in its price have been impound- 
ed by the successful speculators. So eager, 
indeed, have been the mere cotton operators 
in the ports of India to secure the immediate 
benefit of high prices, that the ryot has been 
stimulated to gather his crop before it had 
attained maturity, and to send it to market 
without being sufficiently cleaned and pre- 
pared. This improvidence is further damag- 
ing the already sufficiently low réputation of 
Indian cotton. The ryot is not generally re- ~ 
warded for the production of a high class of 
cotton, and therefore it is not his interest to 
grow it and carefully clean it. If the cotton- 
spinner and the cotton-grower could dispense 
with a few of the intermediates in India who 
keep them asunder, the benefits to both would 
be palpable. In the States of America, the 
cotton-planter has been followed to his plan- 
tations by the agents of the European spin- 
ners ; and the'stimulant of the price paid for 
the article, according to its quality, being 
obtained by the planter, has promoted the 
growth of the best classes of cotton, and has 
vastly extended their cultivation. How grat- 
ifying would it be to the free laborer of Bri- 
tain to know that the toil of the slave minis- 
tered not to his necessities, and that the free 
only served the free! To correct an erroneous 
impression, it may be well to repeat the fact 
that cotton, with all its guilt, has employed 
fewer slaves than sugar, tobacco, and other 
products ; and therefore our generous sym- 
pathy should be extended to the many as well 
as to the few oppressed negroes. If, instead 
of spending a million sterling per annum in 
endeavoring to capture slaves, and at the 
same time inflicting miseries and crueltics in 
the service, one-third of that sum had been 
expended, under judicious inspection, in en- 
couraging the growth of the ordinary pro- 
ducts of slavery by free labor, then it is prob- 
able the death-blow to the inhuman traffic 
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‘would have long ago been given, and our own 
calamities, and those of the States of America, 
might have been spared. 

Unfortunately, attempts and suggestions 
have been made to divert well-directed efforts 
from the cultivation of cotton to other costly 
vegetable materials to supersede cotton ; but 
nothing can so easily, cheaply, harmlessly, 
and securely be obtained as cotton itself; 
hence such efforts are injurious and useless, 
terminating in repeated disappointments. 

With all the charity which has been dis- 
pensed, and all the benevolence which honors 
our age, the cause of the existing evil is un- 
remedied. Nothing less than an abundant 
supply of good and cheap cotton will afford 
the relief still needed. Charity, benevolence, 
and all the virtues, cannot permanently dis- 
place and compensate for honest labor; con- 
sequently the root of the evil should be at- 
tacked. Government should remove every 
impediment to the employment of labor and 
capital in India and the colonies. Free labor 
is more efficient than that of the slave, and is 
less costly. Cotton-growing, judiciously con- 
ducted, has been, is, and will he profitable. 
The trade or public opinion should enforce 
higher cultivation of cotton in India, and in- 
duce the extended cultivation of the Dhar- 
war class to compete with American. Some 
of the late supplies of cotton from India are 
so poor in staple, short and irregular in fibre, 
and dirty in condition, that amendment is 
imperatively called to prevent the abandon- 
ment of the use of Indian cotton when Amer- 
ican supplies are again offered. With the 
evidence that India can produce excellent 
cotton, it will be a national disgrace if, after 
pleading for large supplies from her, and 
when she seems to be yielding to our entrea- 
ties, we should be compelled, by inferior, 
dirty, and faulty cotton, to be obliged again 
to desert her produce. It is, indeed, as much 
the interest of India to give, as it is the in- 
terest of Great Britain to receive, good cot- 
ton. Europe, besides this country, has to be 
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supplied with cotton ; and now the opportu- 
nity is afforded for the productions of British 
foreign possessions which has never previously 
been, and may never more be, presented. In- 
ferior Indian cotton is opposed to the true 
mterest of the work-people and of their em- 
ployers ; the former can only earn upon it 
low and unsatisfactory wages, and the latter 
has the mortification of obtaining a dimin- 
ished production of yarn and cloth, which 
must be disposed of under great disadvan- 
tages in the market, from their flagrant im- 
perfections. 

The economical aspect of this question will 
make the discreet shudder. Labor is pining 
in want, and capital is wasting, and the 
losses of both, added to the charitable con- 
tributions of the benevolent, and to the ex- 
penditure in increasing poors’ rates, will, 
before the termination of the struggle, sup- 
posing it to continue to midsummer next, 
involve a total cost and loss of fifty million 
pounds stirling! To have originated a new 
cotton-producing industry in Queensland and 
New South Wales to an extent which would 
have compensated at the present moment for 
the loss of the American supply of cotton, 
might have been effected by the discreet in- 
vestment of five million pounds sterling ! 

Will the Government hold out no saving 
hand to rescue the endangered interests of 
the most industrious people which ever en- 
riched their country? Will the capitalist 
classes neither help themselves nor those who 
have contributed to their wealth, by efforts 
commensurate with the necessity to procure 
abundant supplies of their first element of 
employment and of commerce? Shall the 
greatest textile manufacture which the world 
has known expire of inanity? Shall the free 
recur to the support of the slave, still crav- 
ing the imperial weed, sugar, cotton, and 
other products? May impending evils he 
averted, and the lesson of duty which has 
been taught learned equally by the rulers 
and the ruled of this great country ! 


' 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
A Memoir of Sir Philip wee By H. R. 
Fox Bourne. Chapman & Hall. 
Miscellaneous Works’ of Sir Philip Sidney. 
1829. 
The Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia: a Pas- 


torale Romance. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Folio, 1633. (Eighth edition.) 


Ayone the great men of the days of Eliza- 
beth, amid that galaxy of illustrious names 
which have made her reign far shining be- 
yond any other in our annals, there is ‘‘ one 
bright particular star ’’ upon which the eyes 
of succeeding generations have ever lovingly 
dwelt. We need scarcely write the name, 
for even the little child spelling out his first 
lesson in English history would reply, ‘Sir 
Philip Sidney.”” And from that sorrowful 
day when, followed by weeping thousands, 
he was borne to old St. Paul’s, even now, 
Philip Sidney—with those rare endowments 
both of mind and body, the “‘ beautiful soul ”’ 
enshrined in a face of almost feminine beauty ; 
with his many accomplishments, his lofty, 
chivalrous spirit, his stainless life, his heroic 
and most Christian death—has appeared to 
us rather as some beautiful creation of the 
poet, the ideal exemplar of the ‘‘ veray par- 
faite gentil knighte,’’ than as an actual his- 
torical personage. No wonder that a char- 
acter so attractive should have no lack of 
biographers, from the day when Fulke Gre- 
ville sat down in his old age 60 lovingly to 
trace the progress of his life-long friend from 
his schoolboy days to his death-bed, pre- 
senting us with a life which, notwithstanding 
its fond garrulity, we would not exchange 
for another, down to the present time, when 
Mr. Bourne devotes the portly volume before 
us to the same subject. 

It is singularly unfortunate, in respect to 
Sir Philip Sidney, that although the intimate 
friend of s0 many, we have scarcely one of 
his private letters. These, valuable beyond 
all other documents to the biographer, are 
plentiful enough in the case of many states- 
men and courtiers, his contemporaries. We 
can mark the vanity and self-importance of 
Sir Christopher Hatton in his letters; we 
can trace the minutest domestic details in 
those of Lord Burghley, ruefully casting up 
his expenses at Theobalds, or lamenting 
‘little Anne ’’ suffering with her teeth; and 
we could almost compile a life of the gallant 
and unfortunate Essex from his private let- 
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ters alone, while of Philip Sidney, we have 
only the scantiest notices, often mere indirect 
references in official letters. We therefore 
especially thank Mr. Bourne for the pains he 
has taken, while making use of the larger 
memoirs and collections of Collins and Zouch, 
to seek after original documents, especially 
in that invaluable depository, the State Paper 
Office ; and although we had hoped a more 
abundant harvest would have rewarded his 
labors, still his exertions have thrown addi- 
tional light on several important points ; and 
with this additional light we will endeavor 
to trace Sir Philip Sidney’s career. 

Few readers are aware how tlosely related 
Philip Sidney was to many of the leading 
characters of that day. On his father’s side, 
of an ancient though not noble family, his 
grandfather was knighted on Flodden Field, 
and received the manor of Penshurst in re- 
ward for his prowess. Subsequently, as 
‘‘ tutor, chamberlain, and steward,’’ to the 
young Prince Edward, he became a person 
of no small importance at court, and Henry, 
his son, was therefore introduced to the pal- 
ace at only eight years of age, where, as 
‘‘henchman to the king,” as these little 
pages were called, he was honored to stand 
in cloth-of-gold livery, adorned with the Tu- 
dor red dragon, close beside his royal master 
on state occasions, ready to pick up the broi- 
dered glove, or reverently to hold the per- 
fumed handkerchief, or perhaps even the 
jewelled ‘* pouncet box,”’ filled with ‘ swete 
powderes of marvellous virtues.’”’ The whole 
family of the Sidneys of Penshurst, seem in- 
deed from this time to have taken up their 
residence at court ; for, as Sir Henry Sidney 
relates, in a most interesting piece of autobi- 
ography addressed to Walsingham, and for 
which we are indebted to those invaluable 
stores so long hidden in the State Paper 
Office :— 


**T was put by that most famous a. to 
his sweet son, Prince Edward, my most dear 
master, —, and sovereign; my near kins- 
woman being his only nurse, my father being 
his chamberlain, my mother his governess, 
my aunt in such place as among meaner per- 
sonages is calleda drynurse. . . . And 
as the prince grew in years and discretion, 80 
grew L.in favor and liking of him.” 


On Edward’s accession Henry Sidney be- 
came one of the chief gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, was knighted, and soon after re- | 
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‘ceived the office of chief Cup-hearer to the 


King. It was doubtless the young man’s 
high standing at court, and Edward’s well- 
known attachment to him, that led the Duke 
of Northumberland, that bold, bad man, while 
seeking to ally his other children to the high- 
est nobility, to choose a mere knight, not 
even possessed of broad lands, as husband for 
his daughter Mary. The marriage ‘took 
place in 1552; and in the grant, dated only 
two months before the king’s death, giving 
license to Sir Henry Sidney “to put into 
livery, as retainers, fifty gentlemen and yeo- 
men,” we can well perceive how anxious 
Northumberland, now the highest subject in 
the realm, was, that his daughter, if she 
could not take the high standing of her 
brothers and sister, should at least Lave the 
state she had been accustomed to in her fa- 
ther’s house. A fitting title and large es- 
tate, would doubtless have been added ; but 
Edward, whose failing health had begun to 
awaken Northumberland’s ambitious hopes, 
died in July. Sir Henry Sidney was in close 
attendance on him during his last illness, and 
it was in Sidney’s arms that he died. 

We have no account of Sir Henry Sidney 
or of his wife during the short time North- 
umland played out his reckless and fatal 
game of ambition. The poor pageant-queen, 
Jane Grey, does not appear to have been at- 
tended by her sister-in-law, but the young 
couple probably retired to Penshurst, where 
Sir William Sidney, the father, resided, and 
where, soon after, he died in a good old age, 
while Northumberland laid his head on the 
block, leaving four sons in the Tower expect- 
ing the same fate. Thus there was deep sor- 
row at Penshurst ere the birth of Philip. 
Six months after the execution of her father, 
Lady Mary Sidney had to mourn the execu- 
tion of her brother, Guilford Dudley, and his 
blameless and gifted wife Lady Jane; and 
then, when at length the three remaining 
brothers were dismissed titleless and landless 
from the Tower, happy that they had es- 
caped with their lives, the eldest, John, 
reached Penshurst only to die there three 
days after. But while the Dudleys met such 
severe treatment, a singular measure of favor 
seems to have been extended to the young 
knight so closely allied to them. Although, 
as he naively wrote many years after, ‘ nei- 
ther liking nor liked, as I had been,’’ not 
only did he pass through these troublous 











times without even fine or forfeiture, but on 
the 8th of November, 1554, he received a 
charter confirming all his former honors and 
offices. On the 29th, Philip, their eldest 
child, was born, and we can almost pardon 
the gratitude of the parents that bestowed 
on their first-born the hated name of Philip 
of Spain. 

In contemplating these troublous times, 
we find it difficult to comprehend how men, 
who during the following reign stood forth 
so sternly as* Protestants, could have passed 
unscathed through the fires of persecution 
that were blazing so fiercely around them. 
On the part of some there was doubtless 
much unworthy, though, when the dangers 
of the times are considered, almost pardona- 
ble, compliance ; but others seem to have 
been strangely protected, although well- 
known adherents to the reformed faith ; and 
among this class Sir Henry Sidney and Lady 
Mary may be placed. The first two years 
after Philip’s birth Sir Henry spent appar- 
ently in close retirement at Penshurst ; and 
then, having been appointed to a subor- 
dinate office, he accompanied Lord Fitz-Wal- 
ter, the new Lord Deputy, to Ireland, where 
he continued until the accession of EXzabeth, 
having been meanwhile raised to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice. During these years 
young Philip, with his sister Mary, his jun- 
ior only by a twelvemonth, continued at 
Penshurst, under the care of an excellent 
mother, who, to the talents of the Dudleys, 
added the high moral and religious principle 
to which few indeed of that gifted but un- 
principled family could lay claim. There, 
wandering about the pleasant grounds, the 
two beautiful children, almost twins in age 
and similarity of feature, laid the foundation 
of that devoted attachment which has been 
celebrated in so much sweet verse. We have 
no account of Philip’s earliest education. 
Probably he and his sister spelt out their 
horn-book at their mother’s knee, and prob- 
ably learned their Latin primer from her 
teaching ; but, happily, the age of Elizabeth, 
though an age of profound scholarship, was 
no age for the encouragement of precocious 
talent, and thus the two beautiful and gifted 
children were allowed to wander at will until 
the age of seven years, when their cducation, 
according to the strict rule of that day, com- 
menced in right earnest. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Sidney had received 
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the appointment of Lord President of Wales, 
and now kept almost regal state at Ludlow 
Castle—that castle, the very ruins of which 
are hallowed ground to the lover of English 
poetry, to the lover of Milton and his ex- 
quisite ‘‘ Comus.”” The vicinity of Ludlow 
to Shrewsbury, and yet more, his friendship 
for the master, who had been a fellow-colle- 
gian, doubtless induced Sir Henry to send his 
son, in his tenth year, to Shrewsbury gram- 
mar-school, and place him under the care of 
Master Thomas Ashton. Her, by a singu- 
lar good fortune, Philip had for schoolfeilow 
Fulke Greville, bis life-long friend and affec- 
tionate biographer, who tells us how rarely 
endowed he was, even from childhood : ‘‘ His 
talk ever of knowledge, and his very play 
tending to enrich his mind, so as even his 
teachers found something in him to observe 
and learn above that which they had usually 
read or taught. Which eminence by nature 
and industry made his worthy father style 
Sir Philip in my hearing, though I was un- 
seen, Lumen familie sue.”’ 

It was sad for the father, so justly proud 
of his gifted son, to be deprived of opportu- 
nity of constantly watching over his prog- 
ress ; but in 1565 Sir Henry was appointed 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and thither he pro- 
ceeded, at the close of the year, with his wife 
and younger children, leaving Philip under 
the care of his *‘ discreet master,’’ as he calls 
him in that delightful letter, most probably 
addressed about this time to ‘ my little 
Philip,’’ and which, although so long, we 
think Mr. Bourne has done wisely to give 
entire. Two years after, Sir Henry returned 
to England, and then entered his son a stu- 
dent at Christ Church, Oxford.- Here, in 
addition to the society of Fulke Greville, who 
accompanied him from Shrewsbury school, 
he formed that equally lasting friendship 
with Edward Dyer. Although nephew to 
the powerful Earl of Leicester—undoubtedly 
as to influence the first subject of the realm 
—neither Philip nor his father seemed ‘hith- 
erto to have received much benefit from him. 
Cecil, however, appears to have been greatly 
interested in the son, and alludes to him, in 
more than one letter, as even at that early 
age giving promise of very superior abilities. 

Soon after, a proposal of marriage, between 
his son, although only fourteen years of age, 
and Cecil’s eldest daughter, Anne, about a 
‘year younger, was made by Sir Henry Sid- 
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ney ; but ‘ cautious Cecil,’’ who even then 
seems to have had an eye upon the young 
nobleman who eventually became his son-in- 
law—the Earl of Oxford—replied to the offer 
in a very characteristic letter, acknowledging 
the courtesy, but hinting, though with much 
hesitation, his doubts of the extent of the 
poor Lord Deputy’s purse. In this emer- 
gency application seems to have been made 
to the powerful Uncle Leicester, who ar- 
ranged the marriage settlement with Cecil, 
and apparently with great liberality; but 
for some cause, now impossible to discover, 
though probably political, the alliance was 
broken off. That Philip felt any disappoint- 
ment at this, as Mr. Bourne hints, is simply 
to apply the standard of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the sixteenth. It is not unlikely that 
the children never heard of the plan until 
after it had been both arranged and broken 
off ; but we think we can perceive that from 
this time the Earl of Leicester patronized 
more openly than heretofore his gifted 
nephew, and Cecil, although still most cour- 
teous, became far less fricndly. Philip’s 
stay at Christ Clurch was not long ; indeed, 
he quitted Oxford, as was the usual custom 
then, at an age earlier than students in the 
present day enter, being only sixteen. Nor, 
although afterwards celebrated for classical 
knowledge as well as other attainments, did 
he take any degree, cr, as far as we can as- 
certain, distinguish himself in any way. The 
story that he finished his studies at Cam- 
bridge rests upon no valid foundation, and 
it is most probable that on leaving Oxford he 
joined his family, Sir Henry Sidney, sick in 
mind and sick in body, having returned from 
Ireland in the spring of 1571. 

The case of the poor Lord Deputy at this 
time was especially trying. After having 
expended large sums of money, and almost 
ruined his health in the diligent discharge of 
his onerous duties, the reward which the 
queen proposed was to raise him to the peer- 
age. Cecil had been thus rewarded the year 
before ; and thus it seems to have been a 
politic arrangement on the part of the queen, 
not only to honor an old and trustworthy 
servant, but to gratify Leicester by placing 
on an equality with the ‘ Lincolnshire 
Knight’ and his wife the daughter of her 
brother's schoolmaster, Sidney, in whose 
arms that brother had breathed his last, and 
the Lady Mary Dudley, whose father, with 
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kingly power, had maintained an almost 
kingly state. But alas! while rich in good 
fame and the blessings of those over whom 
he had ruled so mildly and so well that his 
name as ‘‘ the good Lord Deputy ’’ was a 
household word in Ireland, even down to the 
days of Strafford, Sir Henry Sidney was now 
a far poorer man than when he quitted pleas- 
ant Penshurst; almost too poor, indeed, to 
sustain even the humble estate of knight. 
From letters extant, application seems to 
have been made for some addition to his in- 
come, or at least for the payment of debts 
incurred in the discharge of his official du- 
ties ; but as neither, it appears, could be ob- 
tained, the only alternative was to endeavor 
humbly to decline the royal offer. There is 
a very touching letter, among the domestic 
correspondence in the State Paper Office, 
from Lady Mary Sidney, which Mr. Bourne 
has given at length ; and sad it is to see how 
anxiously and importunately, even as though 
asking a boon rather than refusing a peerage, 
the poor lady entreats Burghley on behalf of 
her husband, ‘‘ who truly do I find greatly 
dismayed with the hard choice that is offered 
him, either to be a baron, now called in the 
number of many far more able than himself 
to maintain it withal, or else by refusing it 
to incur her highness’s displeasure ;”’ and 
therefore the daughter of Northumberland, 
the sister-in-law of ‘* Queen Jane,’’ humbly 
prays the fortunate statesman who in earlier 
days had humbly waited in her father’s pres- 
ence, ‘‘ that it may please you of your great 
goodness only to stay the motion of this new 
title being any further offered him.”’ 

The appeal was successful, and Sir Henry 
was allowed to remain in the obscurity which 
his honorable poverty compelled him to seek. 
These revelations of the hard fate of his 
parents become extremely interesting when 
viewed in connection with their gifted son. 
Among the favorable influences upon his yet 
unformed but blameless character, these se- 
vere troubles, that ‘bitter res andusti domi, 
must be placed; and many a beautiful pas- 
sage in his writings, and, more important 
still, that gentle sympathy with all suffering 
which formed the crowning grace of his life, 
had perhaps been wanting but for the keen 
pressure of early trial. 

It was his father’s desire that Philip should 
be educated for a statesman ; and therefore, 
doubtless with a pleasure that in some meas- 
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ure counterbalanced his recent troubles, it 
was that Sir Henry, just after declining the 
peerage, saw his son set forth with the Earl 
of Lincoln, ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of France, in the spring of 1572. It is 
probable that Philip owed this appointment, 
and the means of defraying its expenses, to 
his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. The queen’s 
license permits him to ‘‘go beyond the seas, 
with three servants and four horses, and to 
remain for two years, for his attaining the 
knowledge of foreign languages.’”’ To this 
Leicester added a letter of introduction to 
Walsingham, rather remarkable for the cool 
way in which he refers to him. ‘ He is ~ 
young and raw, and no doubt shall find those 
countries and the demeanors of the people 
somewhat strange unto him ; in which respect 
your good advice and counsel shall greatly 
behove him for his better directions.”’ 

Paris was in the heyday of festival and 
merriment when young Philip arrived. The 
court was pleased with the special embassy, 
which it was hoped, would advance the pro- 
jected marriage of Elizabeth with Alengon, 
and the populace were eagerly looking for- 
ward to the shows and largesse which would 
accompany the marriage of the young King 
of Navarre to the king’s sister. Even Cath- 
olic and Huguenot had met in amity, all for- 
getful, it seemed, of their former bitter feuds. 
So here, during the summer, the young tray- 
eller stayed, under the friendly guardianship 
of Walsingham, receiving marked attention 
from the king and his mother—an attention 
we are rather inclined to believe he owed to 
his relationship to Leicester than to his own 
graceful manners, especially as we find the 
king bestowing upon him, a stranger, the sin- 
gular though highly honorable office of «* gen- 
tleman in ordinary of his bed-chamber.”’? The 
time, doubtless, passed pleasantly away, for 
there were many learned men in Paris to 
whom Philip was introduced. Probably 
Henry Stephens was among the number— 
that illustrious scholar and printer with 
whom, in the cities of Germany, Sidney af- 
terwards had much intercourse, and who held 
the young scholar in such high estimation 
that he dedicated one of his Greek publica- 
tions to him. There was, indeed, much in 
Paris at that time far more attractive to Sid- 
ney than the festivities of a licentious court. 
The great leaders of the Huguenot party were 
all there: Coligny, the Prince of Condé, La 
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_ Tan under his roof, was safe as in the king’s 
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Rochefoucauld, Du Plessis, Mornay. With, 
all these he associated ; while his loving bi-| 
ographer tells us that Henry of Navarre him- | 
self treated him even as a friend and equal. 
But all was changed ere long, and in the 
atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew Philip 
Sidney witnessed horrors which he never for- 
got, but which bound him henceforward with 
a life-long devotion to the Protestant cause. 
It is a strong proof, we think, of the awe 
which Protestant England, unsupported as 
she was, inspired, when we find that not only 
Walsingham, but even the meanest English- 


own palace; while it affords even stronger 
proof of the perfect organization of that deadly 
plot. How well must the whole plan have 
been arranged, and how powerful must that 
unseen hand have been that held the blood- 
hounds in leash until the very moment the 
tocsin sounded, and then kept them off from 
the haughty Englishmen, who boasted Prot- 
estantism as their birthright, while they 
hunted down the trembling Huguenots, who 
held the same faith upon mere sufferance. 

A few days after, Sidney quitted Paris, and 
took his way to Germany, visiting various 
cities, and after some months arriving at 
Frankfort, where he lodged for some time at 
Wechel’s a celebrated printer of Greek and 
Hebrew books. It was here he met with one 
of his most valued friends, Hubert Languet, a 
learned man, and at this time one of the lead- 
ers of continental Protestantism. Although 
a solitary student, and far more than double 
the age of the young traveller, a strong at- 
tachment toward him seems from the first to 
have sprung up in Languet’s mind — an at- 
tachment resembling that of a devoted father 
toward a highly gifted son. This attachment 
was warmly reciprocated by Sidney, and the 
youth of eighteen to whom everything was 
bright and new, and the civilian of fifty-four 
well experienced in the wiles of European 
politics, became linked together in a life-long 
friendship, which to us, in this colder age, 
seems strangely romantic. From Languet, 
however, Sidney, as he repeatedly acknowl- 
edges, received much valuable instruction : 
indeed, from some lines in a poem in his ** Ar- 
cadia,’’ we think he was greatly indebted to 
him for more serious views of religion :— 


** Languet the shepherd best swift Ister knew 





For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 
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For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as 


true, 

With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew 
To have a feeling sense of him who sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits.” 

In company with his new friend, Sidney, 
after some stay at Frankfort, proceeded to 
Vienna, and from thence went alone into 
Hungary, and then returning to Vienna, set 
forth for Italy. Would that, instead of these 
‘‘ epistole,”’ in which in choice Latin we can 
just discover some meagre notices of his tray- 
els, we could lay our hands on the letters 
which Sidney doubtless addressed to that be- 
loved sister, always foremost in his affections, 
however numerous his friends might be—let- 
ters, doubtless, carefully preserved and read 
over—telling, in that delightful style which 
distinguishes Sidney’s prose, and not without 
those pretty quaintnesses which makes his’ 
** Arcadia ”’ such pleasant reading, ‘‘ how he 
did scale— 


‘** The craggy rocks of the Alps and Apennine,”’ 


and visited the chief Italian cities, studying 
rules of grammar, learning astronomy, ‘ get- 
ting a notion of music,’’ making acquaintance 
with Tintoret and Paul Veronese at Venice, 
and sitting to the latter for his portrait at 
Languet’s earnest request. What a precious 
possession must that picture have been—what 
a prize for our National Gallery ? 

Sidney, naturally enough, wished to visit 
Southern Italy, but Languet, who occasionally 
seems to have exercised somewhat of parental 
authority over him, peremptorily forbade his 
approaching that especial seat of iniquity, 
Rome. Weshould have thought that Venice, 
then rising into the discreditable fame of being 
the great Vanity Fair of all Europe, would 
have been the more dangerous place of sojourn 
to the young man of nineteen, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and, by the resistless fascinations 
of his manners, as likely to attract those Ve- 
netian syrens as they toallurehim. But the 
solitary old man seems to have dreamt of no 
danger save from the pope and the Spaniard, 
and thus, while he prohibited his journey to 
Rome, he expressed himself anxiously even 
about a short visit Sidney made to Genoa: 
** For Genoa is so bound up with Spain that 
you cannot possibly be safe there.’’? At length 
Sidney returned to Vienna, to make glad the 
heart of the old man, who had just before 
written, ‘“‘If any mischance befall you I 
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‘should be the most wretched man in the 
world, for nothing gives me pleasure save our 
friendship and the hope I have of your man- 
hood.” Thus early, doubtless, old Languet 
perceived the statesman-like qualities of his 
gifted young friend. 

After a visit to Poland, and another rather 
long stay at Vienna, where he took lessons in 
‘¢the noble art of horsemanship,’”’ in which 
he afterwards became unrivalled, Sidney re- 
turned by a very circuitous route to England, 
in June, 1575, having been absent just three 
years. He found his parents in affliction at 
the recent loss of a younger daughter, and 
still annoyed by straitened circumstances, 
though residing in vice-regal pomp at Ludlow 
Castle. It was to him, therefore—the hope 
of the house, the dumen familie sue, as the 
father had so fondly termed him ten years 
before—that his parents now looked to repair 
the losses and advance the honor of an ancient 
family ; and when they saw the young man 
of twenty, so rich in personal attractions, so 
graceful in manners, 80 accomplished beyond 
the ordinary standard of courtiers, most natu- 
rally they anticipated a brilliant career for 
him, and perhaps trusted that, high as the 
uncle stood in the queen’s favor, the nephew 
might advance even higher. 

It was rather a favorable time for young 
Sidney’s introduction at court. The more im- 
portant affairs of state were laid aside for 
the queen to enjoy her usual summer prog- 
ress. Those progresses,—so much abused, 
because 80 much misunderstood by superficial 
writers, but which did more to diffuse know]- 
edge and civilization throughout the remote 
parts of our land than twenty ‘ commis- 
sions on education,’’ and which, more impor- 
tant still, bound monarch and people together 
by the tie of mutual acquaintanceship and 
reciprocal courtesies, until, in the ‘‘ Armada 
year,”’ each depending on the well-tried faith 
and love of the other, flung back stern defiance 
to united Catholic Europe. This year the 
queen’s progress was more extended than 
usual ; and it commenced with her visit to 
Kenilworth, where Leicester provided those 
‘* princely pleasures’? which have been 80 
often celebrated. Sir Henry Sidney and his 
wife, with their son and daughter, were of 
course there; but we do not find the uncle 
distinguishing his nephew by any particular 
marks of favor. Philip, however, seems to 


have been considered as belonging to the 





court, for he accompanied the queen to Chart- 
ley, and throughout her long series of visits, 
which ended at Woodstock. Meanwhile Sir 
Henry had once more returned to Ireland, to 
assist his friend, the Earl of Essex ; while his 
wife and daughter, who soon after became 
Lady Pembroke, continued at court. Still 
the all-powerful Earl seems rather to have 
stood aloof from his gifted nephew, who about 
this time became very intimate with the Earl 
of Essex, now under a cloud at court. 

And here the romance, though a mournful 
one, of Sidney’s life, was to begin. The beau- 
tiful eldest daughter of Essex, Penelope Dev- 
ereux, although a mere girl, made thus early 
an impression on his heart which was never 
to be effaced, and the father, who seems to 
have regarded Sidney with the warmest love, 
openly expressed his wish for their future 
marriage: indeed, from some allusions, it 
would seem as though a contract had been 
entered into, although not completed. Mean- 
while Essex returned to Ireland, ruined in 
fortune and sick at heart, and there died, 
after scarcely three months’ sojourn, eagerly 
watching for Philip’s arrival, and exclaiming, 
‘¢Q that good gentleman! tell him I sent 
him nothing, but I wish him so well, that if 
God do move their hearts, I wish he might 
match with my daughter. I call him son— 
he is so wise, virtuous, and godly.”” It was 
beside the lifeless body of Essex that Philip 
Sidney listened to this touching message. Is 
it strange that he never forgot it? 

The orphan family of Essex awakened much 
commiseration. Even Leicester, who had 
never been friendly with the father, afforded 
liberal aid to the children, and apparently 
gave a hearty assent to the project of his 
nephew’s marriage with Penelope Devereux. 
‘* All the English lords do expect what will 
become of the treaty between Mr. Philip and 
my Lady Penelope,” writes Waterhouse to 
Sir Henry Sidney : ‘‘ truly, my lord, I must 
say as I have said to my Lord of Leicester 
and Mr. Philip, the breaking off from their 
match, if the default be on your part, will 
turn to more dishonor than can be repaired 
with any other marriage in England.’’ Surely, 
then, Philip Sidney was justified in claiming 
Penelope Devereux as his own lady-love, al- 
though, with his present prospects, the 
marriage might for some time be deferred. 
Eventually Penelope became ward of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, uncle by marriage to Philip, 
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and thus there seemed little doubt but that 
the dying wish of Essex would be fulfilled. 
Philip about this time seems to have been 
more patronized by Leicester than heretofore. 
Although only twenty-two, he was sent on an 
embassy of congratulation to Rodolph IT., and 
on his return, to William the Silent. To this 
last great man Sidney became strongly at- 
tached, and William on a subsequent occasion 
waxed even eloquent in praise of the young 
ambassador. And high praise did he receive 
on his return ; and although we cannot find 
out what particular office he held at court, he 
seems to have. been in constant attendance 
and high in favor. There was much, indeed, 
to interest him just now. The old Norseman 
spirit of maritime discovery had been awak- 
ened, and dreams of far-off lands, lovelier 
than the fabled Islands of the Blest, more 
gorgeous than the gem-strewn East, now pos- 
sessed every mind. Frobisher, too, was about 
to set forth on his second voyage, not only to 
discover, if possible, that nearer passage to 
Cathay, but to bring home stores of gold! 
What wonder that the imaginative young 
man, poet as he ere long was to prove him- 
self, entered eagerly into plans that had so 
much of adventure and mystery? He wrote 
to Languet an enthusiastic account of Fro- 
bisher’s discoveries, but received in return a 
freezing sermon on the “cursed hunger for 
gold,’’ and the pride which increase of terri- 
tory might bring. The stern, matter-of-fact 
Huguenot could not comprehend that noble, 
religious spirit in which our early mariners 
set forth, taking possession of the new-found 
country on their knees, ‘ chiefly,’’ as Fro- 
bisher says, ‘‘ to thank God for our safe ar- 
rival ; secondly, to beseech his Divine Maj- 
esty long to continue our queen, for whom we 
took possession of the country ; and thirdly, 
that by our Christian study and endeavor, 
these barbarous peoples might be reduced to 
the knowledge of true religion, and the hope 
of salvation through Christ the Redeemer.’’ 
Grand old discoverers! noble leaders of the 
gallant company who have planted the flag 
of England on the uttermost shores of the 
earth, were these men. It is not surprising 
that Sidney, even to the last year of his life, 
felt a strong interest in maritime discovery ! 
and on more than one occasion desired to 
take part in it. At present, however, his 
advancing favor at court made it important, 





both for his father’s sake and his own, that 
he should continue there. 

About this time, we think, his acquaint- 
ance with Spenser began, and to some of the 
sonnets in his ‘ Astrophel and Stella ’’ we 
should be inclined to assign as early a date. 
That he had already displayed poetical skill 
is evident from his being employed by his 
uncle to compose a masque, against the 
queen’s visit to him at Wanstead. This is 
entitled ‘* The Lady of the May,” and is in 
great measure what a masque should never 
be—a kind of burlesque. That it is alto- 
gether a failure may be well imagined, when 
we remember how essentially undramatic was 
the muse of Sidney, and how utterly unsuited 
to the character of his mind were rough jokes 
and clumsy ridicule ; although the intention 
was creditable enough, for it was to satirize 
the affectation of a preposterous phraseology 
then fashionable. Sidney’s muse was wholly 
lyrical ; and it is among his songs and son- 
nets that some of the sweetest specimens of 
our early poetry will be found. Very pleas- 
ant was the circle of friends that now sur- 
rounded Sidney; Edward Dyer, Edmund 
Spenser, Gabriel Harvey, a pleasant compan- 
ion, albeit on occasions a bitter satirist, Fulke 
Greville, his earliest friend, all devoted to lit- 
erature, all young and accomplished: no 
wonder that his letters to Languet were 
scarcely so frequent as heretofore. Sidney, 
however, did not forget his old friend, nor 
indeed his other illustrious correspondents, 
though we doubt whether the most laudatory 
letter from Henry Stephens, or even the high 
honor of one from William the Silent, af- 
forded him half the pleasure as did that little 
book, ‘‘ imprinted at the signe of the Gylded 
Tunne, in Creed Lane,’’ which early in 1579 
offered itself,— 


** As child whose parent is unkent 
To him that is the President 
Of noblenesse and chivalrie : 
And if that envy barke at thee, 
As sure it will, for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing.’’ 


Truly, to be the earliest patron of Spenser, to 
have the ‘* Shepheard’s Kalendar ’’ dedicated 
to him, was more joy to Sidney than the 
choicest laudations of scholars. And yet Sid- 
ney had no wealth to bestow. At this very 
time his father was complaining of straitened 
means and unpaid debts, and his own stand- 
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ing at court was but precarious ; but he had 
taken his place both as patron of poets and a 
poet himself, and from henceforth he claims 
&@ name, and no mean one, in our literary 
history. ; 

It was well that his quarrel with the Earl 
of Oxford, and the offence he gave to the 
queen by his spirited letter addressed to her 
on ‘‘ the French match,”’ exiled him during 
the summer of 1580 to the more congenial 
privacy of Wilton, and the more loving soci- 
ety of his sister Mary, the sharer of all his 
joys and sorrows, and, poet herself, the en- 
courager of all his literary projects. It was 
here, in this pleasant retreat, that the ‘* Ar- 
cadia ’’ was now planned, and probably be- 
gun. Here, too, were doubtless written those 
bitter poetical ‘* dispraises ’’ of court life and 
courtiers ; and here, doubtless, many of the 
sonnets now comprised in the collection en- 
titled ‘* Astrophel and Stella.”’ As the no- 
tice of these, while important as specimens— 
the most important, we think—of Sidney’s 
poetical genius, involves also the question, 
never, we think, satisfactorily explained, of 
the true character of Sidney’s attachment to 
‘* Stella,’’ we will anticipate a year or two 
of his life, and endeavor to place the whole 
details before the reader. 

We have seen how, when the Earl of Es- 
sex, in 1576, lay broken-hearted on his death- 
bed, he recognized Philip Sidney as his son- 
in-law, and died with his blessing on his lips. 
We have seen, too, how Waterhouse, Sir 
Henry Sidney’s chief secretary, considered 
the engagement between Philip and Lady 
Penelope s0 binding that ‘ the breaking off 
from their match would turn to more dis- 
honor than can be repaired with any other 
match in England.’”? Subsequently, Pene- 
lope became ward of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
uncle by marriage to Philip ; and under his 
guardianship she remained until, some time 
in 1580, Lord Huntingdon, in a letter to 
Burghley, recommended Lord Rich as “a 
proper gentleman, and one in years very fit 
for my Lady Penelope Devereux, if, with the 
favor and liking of her majesty, the matter 
might be brought to pass.’’ For the guar- 


dian to have the sole disposal of his ward was 
law, as it then stood: it is questionable, 
therefore, whether this letter was more than 
a simple notification. However, the mar- 
riage took place ; the poor girl, now about 
cighteen years of age, unavailingly protesting 
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against it, and, as recorded in the proceed- 
ings on her divorce five-and-twenty years 
later, ‘* protesting at the very solemnity, and 
ever after.’? Lord Huntingdon’s seat was in 
the north of England, and it seems that Sid- 
ney knew nothing respecting the marriage 
until it wasannounced. The anger and grief 
of the young lover may be well imagined, and 
the sympathy of his friends ; but it certainly 
does appear strange at first sight, that, in- 
stead of fleeing from the woman who had be- 
come wife of another, he went back to court 
in the autumn of the same year, avowed him- 
self still her lover,..and for more than two 
years after addressed to her some of the 
sweetest and most graceful poems he ever 
wrote. To account for this some of his 
greatly puzzled biographers have imagined 
that the difference of morals in the courts of 
Elizabeth and Victoria was the cause, appar- 
ently forgetting that the seventh command- 
ment was just as well understood then as 
now ; while others, and Mr. Bourne among 
them, attribute it to a wild outburst of youth- 
ful passion, which, disgraceful while it lasted, 
yet, bitterly repented of in after years, pro- 
duced most beneficial results. 

But what shall be said when we find that 
by Sidney’s friends and relations this attach- 
ment was viewed as no disgrace—that there 
is not the slightest evidence that Sidney him- 
self ever repented ; while after his death his 
nearest relations seem to have been actually 
anxious that the story of ‘‘ Astrophel and 
Stella ’”? should be brought before the world ! 
The case really is, that during the whole of 
this supposed /iaison, Sidney’s uncle, Leices- 
ter, treated him with marked favor, although, 
Lady Rich being his step-daughter, he must 
have felt keenly the disgrace, if disgrace there 
had been ; his sister, Lady Pembroke, was as 
affectionate as ever ; and during its continu- 
ance he was not only at Wilton going on with 
his ** Arcadia,’ but engaged in their joint 
metrical version of the Psalms ; while his fa- 
ther was setting him forth as a lofty pattern 
to his younger son Robert. ‘+ Perge, perge, 
my Robin, in the filial fear of God, and the 
loving direction of your most loving brother. 
Imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, and 
actiuns. He is a rare ornament of this age. 
In truth—I speak without flattery of him or 
of myself—he hath the most virtues that ever 
I found inany man.’’ And this high praise, 
which we may fairly attribute to the par- 
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donable weakness of a fond father, we find 
echoed by others; while the most Puritan 
of all Elizabeth’s minister—W alsingham— 
eagerly sought the lover of Lady Rich as the 
husband of his only daughter. Surely, then, 
Sidney’s conduct could not have appeared to 
those best qualified to judge, so censurable as it 
does to his biographers. Nor did Sidney ever 
express himself, so far as we have record, in the 
language of repentance. ‘ All my life has 
been vain, vain, vain,’’ was his remark on 
his death-bed ; and this most natural lament 
was the extent of his expressed remorse for his 
past life. It was then that he requested the 
manuscriptof his blameless‘‘ Arcadia ’’ should 
be burnt—a strange, morbid feeling this. 
But there were the manuscript songs and son- 
nets, his ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella,’’ but not a 
word did the dying man breathe about these. 
All this is strange ; but strangest of all is 
the conduct of the Sidneys after his death. 
Hitherto none of his works had been printed ; 
but a year or two after, not only the ** Ar- 
cadia,’’ but the ‘* Astrophel and Stella ’’ po- 
ems, were published, the latter actually first. 
Some time after this Spenser published his 
monody, ‘‘ Astrophel,’’ which he dedicated 
to Sidney’s widow. In it’ he perfectly ig- 
nored the wife, while he celebrated Stella as 
the one ‘‘ for whom alone he cared,”’ 


*¢ His life’s desire, and his dear love’s delight.”’ 


And that this publication was sanctioned by 
Sidney’s family, we have proof in the beauti- 
ful poem written by Lady Pembroke, ‘‘ The 
Dolefal Lay of Clorinda,’’ in which, with 
such loving regret, she mourns her loss, and 
which is introduced into the monody as its 
chief ornament. 

Now, what explanation can be given of 
these strange anomalies, save the one which 
we think will meet every objection? that 
Sidney believed the contract with Penelope 
Devereux to be still binding, and therefore 
determined to assert his right, and set aside 
the pretended marriage. Viewed in this light, 
we think every difficulty will disappear. That 
a contract had been entered into we have seen, 
and also that it was viewed as so binding that 
it could not be broken off without greatest 
disgrace. Now, although our forefathers 
held divorces almost in abhorrence, the set- 
ting aside of marriage on the plea of precon- 
tract was of very frequent occurrence. In- 


case of the queen’s father and Anne of Cleves, 
while there were few noble families in that 
age of early contracts which could not point 
to similar cases. Why, therefore, should 
‘* all-accomplished Sidney,’’ so admired at 
court, the nephew, and actually heir-pre- 
sumptive, of the powerful Earl of Leicester, 
calmly and meanly see his lady-love wrested 
from him? No; rather, like one of his own 
knights, he would publicly claim her, and do 
battle for her in the mimic tourney, and wear 
her colors, and fling down his glove in de- 
fiance of the ‘rich fool’? who by force and 
fraud had snatched her from him. 

In this light much of Sidney’s poetry ac- 
quires a new interest. There are some verses 
of much quaint sweetness, entitled “A 
Dirge,’ among his miscellaneous works. 
It begins,— 


“Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be 
spread, 
For Love is dead ! 
All love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain ; 
Worth, as naught worth rejected, 
And fair Faith scorn doth gain.’’ 


But after lamenting his crushed hopes in two 
other verses, he suddenly exclaims,— 


** Alas ! I lie ; rage hath this error bred ! 
Love is not dead ! 
Love is not dead but sleepeth 
In her unmatched mind, 
Where she his counsel keepeth 
Till due deserts she finds.’’ 


Do not these two verses vividly paint Sid- 
ney’s deep disappointment when first made 
acquainted with Stella’s marriage, and then 
the fulness of his joy when he discovered that 
it had been compulsory? The following son- 
net was evidently written during the visit of 
the French embassy in the spring of 1581, 
when, as we learn from many sources, Sidney 
was foremost both in planning and taking 
part in all the gorgeous court festivals :— 


‘*¢ Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance, 

Guided so well that I obtained the prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes 
And of some sent by that sweet enemy France, 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance, 

Townsfolk my strength ; a daintier judge ap- 

plies 

His praise to sleight, which from good use doth 

rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 
Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who did excel in this, 





deed, there was right royal authority in the 


Think Nature me a man of arms did make. 
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How far they shoot away! The true cause is, 
Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made go fair my race.”? | . 


This is probably later :— 


*¢ Stella, think not that I by verse seek fame, 
Who seek, who hope, who love, who live but 
thee ; 


Thine eyes my pride, thy lips my history ; 
If thou praise not, all other praise is shame. 
Not so ambitious am I as to frame 

A nest for my young praise in laurel tree ; 

In truth I swear, I wish not there should be 
Graved in my epitaph a poet’s name ; 

Nor, if I would, could I just title make 

That any laud to me thereof should grow, 
Without my plumes from other wings I take, 

For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 
Since all my words thy beauty doth indite, 

And Love doth hold my hand, and makes me 
write.”? 

We have given these two sonnets rather 
as illustrative of Sidney’s feelings in regard 
to Stella. than as adequate illustrations— 
graceful as they both are—of his poetic ex- 
cellence. The reader will doubtless remember 
that beautiful sonnet, with its exquisite first 
two lines,— 

‘*With how sad steps, O moon! thou climb’st 
the skies ! 

How silently, and with how wan a face !”’ 


and that introductory one, where the muse 
bids him ‘* Look in thy heart and write.” 
But both these are too generally known to 
need insertion. 

Like all the poets of the sixteenth century, 
Sidney is very unequal. Sometimes his verse 
will flow on with a delicious simplicity, and 
then the strangest conceits, the most labéred 
phraseology, will succeed, so that we can 
scarcely believe the same writer composed 
the whole. This is frequently the case in his 
sonnets; but we must remember that the 
same faults may be charged upon Spenser, 
upon even Shakspeare himself. But for short 
passages of exceeding beauty, for graceful 
thoughts clothed in a diction of unmatched 
felicity, Sidney may stand the test with any 
of our poets. Our space will not allow it, or 
we could prove this by many quotations, and 
show too, little as it is known, how many 
passages from his writings have become 
‘‘ household words’? among us. Sidney’s 
songs and lighter pieces, especially those in 
the seven syllable metre, are exquisite for the 
melody of the rhythm as well as for the 
graceful fancies they display. They are less 





disfigured, too, by the concetti, which, likely 
enough, from his close adherence to the Ital- 
ian type, mar the beauty of 80 many of his 
sonnets. 

But Sidney was a writer of prose too, and, 
as the author of two works, widely different, 
although both extensively popular—the ‘‘ Ar- 
cadia,’’? and his ‘‘ Defense of Poesie ’’—de- 
serves notice. We may as well take a short 
view of both ere we return to our narrative 
of Sidney’s life. 

Who reads the ‘* Arcadia ’’ now-a-days— 
that work written at the express request of 
Sidney’s loving sister, watched over by her 
with such interest from its earliest commence® 
ment, and dedicated to her, because ‘‘ You 
desired me to do it, and your desire to my 
heart is an absolute commandment?’’ But, 
neglected as it is now, and has been for the 
last hundred years, during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century it was the store- 
house of noble thoughts and lofty aspirations, 
no less than of pleasant tales and bright fan- 
cies to the young and imaginative. Only be- 
tween its first appearance in 1593 and 1643 
it passed through ten editions ; and be it re- 
membered, that the ‘‘ Arcadia ’’ is no slight 
tale, scantily filling three volumes small oc- 
tavo, but it fills a ponderous folio. Possibly 
the size scared the critics, and so they judged 
it haphazard ; but certain is it that very few 
once popular works have received so scant a 
measure of justice as this once all-admired 
romance. Misled by its title, they evi- 
dently believed it to be some silly pastoral, 
where Damons courted Phillises, and Cory- 
dons bewailed Mopsas, after the mawkish 
fashion of the French ‘ précieuses ; ’’ and even 
Horace Walpole, who ought to have known 
better, dismisses it with cool contempt as a 
tedious and lachrymose narrative. Now a 
pastoral, in strict parlance, the ‘* Arcadia ”’ 
is not ; for the two young heroes are valiant 
knights, going about from country to coun- 
try redressing wrongs, and their ladies are 
stately and graceful beauties, whose dwelling 
is not beside the sheepfolds, but in their fa- 
thers’ palaces, while the scene is laid, not in 
pastoral Arcadia, but in some far-off land, 
apparently in Greece, and classical in noth- 
ing save the name. But, whatever his blun- 
dering critics might say, Sidney, as Professor 
Mason admirably remarks,— 


** Perfectly knew what he was doing. The 
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pastoral was but the voluntary and “avowed. 
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transference of the poet himself into the kind | after various adventures meet each his appro- 
of existence which, as being one of few and | priate lady-love, the daughters of the King 


elementary conditions, was therefore best 
suited for certain varieties of that exercise 
of pure phantasy in which the poet delights. 
The shepherds were not shepherds, were never 
intended to be shepherds; and so, when the 
heroic was blended with the Arcadian, Sid- 
ney, as a prose poet, acted deliberately in re- 
jecting the historical and representing men as 
they never were; and he would have smiled 
with contempt at the modern criticism that 
objected to him the vagueness of his ‘ Arca- 
dia’ as to time and place, the unreality of 
his shepherds, and the ideal perfection of his 
heroes.”” 

“The source from whence the story and the 
plan of the ‘‘ Arcadia” have been taken, has 
been frequently canvassed. From the name, 
many —and Mr. Bourne is among them — 
have pointed to the ‘* Arcadia ’’ of Sannaz- 
zaro, published some eighty years before. 
But Sidney’s ‘* Arcadia ’”’ has its only resem- 
blance in the name; for Sannazzaro’s, work 
consists wholly of prose eclogues, exclusively 
devoted to pastoral life and not bound to- 
gether by any consecutive story. The * Di- 
ana ’’ of Montemayor advances a better claim, 
inasmuch as it is a tale, and we know it was 
80 admired by Sidney that he had translated 
some portions ; but still the resemblance is 
80 very slight, that to his own invention we 
may justly refer both the plot and the char- 
acters. To readers accustomed to the stir- 
ring modern novel, this old-world tale, over 
which so many a maiden in past times hung 
spell-bound, will seem wearisome reading ; 
while to the admirers of the ‘ sensation 
novel,”’ especially those of French manufac- 
ture, it will seem the silliest child’s tale — 
mere milk and honey, loathsome to their 
coarser digestions. Indeed, we can scarcely 
imagine a disgust greater than Sidney would 
have felt on looking over ‘* Les Misérables,”’ 
save that of Victor Hugo if the ‘* Arcadia ’’ 
ever came under his notice. But the reader 
accustomed to the pleasant fancies of our 
older poets, who has lingered with Miranda 
in her enchanted island, or who has followed 
Spenser through his witching fairy land, will 


find the ‘stately Arcadia ’’ a pleasant book | 


for quiet reading on some sweet summer’s 
day. 

The tale has two heroes, Musidorus and 
Pyrocles, the nephew and the son of Euar- 
chus, King of Macedon. These young men, 


of Arcadia; Pamela, the statelier beauty, 
being beloved by Musidorus, while Philoclea, 
the gentler, is beloved by the younger Pyro- 
cles. In the progress of the story there is no 
lack of incident ; and ‘‘ fierce wars and faith- 
ful loves,’’ together with unlooked-for dan- 
gers and unlooked-for escapes, keep up an 
interest, notwithstanding the very long col- 
loquies in which the heroes sometimes in- 
dulge. Much of the descriptive part has a 
pleasant quaintness. The picture of Arcadian 
landscape: the hills, ‘* their proud heights 
garnished with stately trees ; humble valleys, 
whose base estate seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers ; the sheep feeding, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory 
craved the dam’s comfort ; here a shepherd’s 
boy, piping as though he never should be 
old; there, a young shepherdess, knitting, 
and withal singing, and it seemed her voice 
comforted her hands to work, and her hands 
kept time to her voice-music ;”’ or ** sweet- 
minded Philoclea,’’ as she sat in the shade,— 

‘*Such as a good painter would bestow 
upon Venus, when under the trees she be- 
wailed the murder of Adonis, with a demeanor 
where, in the book of beauty, there was noth- 
ing to be read but sorrow, for kindness was 
blotted out, and anger was never there; her 
tears dropping down like rain in sunshine, 
and hung upon her cheek and lips as upon 
— which the dropping tree bedew- 
eth ;’ 
or Pyrocles in danger of death : ‘‘ His head 
up, full of unmoved majesty, he held a sword 
aloft with his fair arm, which often he waved 
above his crown, as though he would threaten 
the world in that extremity.” 

Of noble thoughts there are abundance, and 
it is remarkable how finely and tersely these 
are expressed. Indeed, it is very suggestive 
to observe how under the influence of earnest 
feeling, all ingenious turns of phraseology, 
all graceful quaintnesses, vanish, and how 
condensed and forcible Sidney’s style be- 
comes. How fine is Pamela’s prayer —so 
well known from its insertion in the ‘* Eikon 
Basilike ’’ asa prayer of Charles I.—Oh, All- 
seeing Light and Eternal Life of all things, 
to whom nothing is either so great that it 
may resist, or so small that it is contemned ; ” - 





and how powerful is the picture of the strife 
| between natural affection and stern justice, 


who have received a true knightly education, | when King Euarchus learns that the criminals 
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he has doomed to death are his only son and | 
his nephew. 


‘¢ But Euarchus staid a good while upon 
himself, and at length, with a gravity as was 
near to sorrow, he thus uttered his mind: 
‘I take witness of the immortal gods,’ said 
he, ‘ O Arcadians, that what this day I have 
said hath been out of my assured persuasion 
what justice itself and your just laws require. 
Though strangers then to me, I had no desire 
to hurt them, but leaving all considerations 
of the persons, I weighed the matter with my 
most impartial and farthest reach of reason, 
and thereon have condemned them to lose their 
lives. Now, contrary to all expectations, I 
find them to. be my only son and nephew, 
such, upon whom you see what gifts nature 
hath bestowed, such, who have so to the won- 
der of the world heretofore behaved them- 
selves as might give just cause to the greatest 
hopes. Lastly, in few words, such in whom 
I send all my mortal joys, and thought my- 
self, now near my grave, to recover a new 
life. But, alas! shall justice halt? or shall 
she wink in one man’s cause that had lynx’s 
eyes in another’s? Or rather, shall all pri- 
vate respects give place to that holy name? 
Be it so, be it so, let my gray hairs be laid in 
the dust with sorrow, let the small remnant 
of my life be to me an inward and outward 
desolation, and to the world a gazing-stock 
of wretched misery ; but never, never let sa- 
cred rightfulness fall; it is immortal, and 
immortally ought to be preserved. If rightly 
I have judged, then rightly have I judged my 
own children, unless tie name of child should 
have force to change the never-changing jus- 
tice. No,no, Pyrocles and Musidorus, I pre- 
fer you much before my life, but I prefer jus- 
fice as far before you. . . . Do you, there- 
fore, O Philanax, and you, my other lords, 
see the judgment rightly performed.’ With 
that, although he would have refrained them, 
aman might perceive the tears drop down 
his long white beard.” 


Shall we be surprised at the high principles 
maintained by our Puritan forefathers, when 
noble sentiments like these were expressed 
even in a book of amusement? For the 
benefit of the reader who may not have the 
“¢ Arcadia ’’ at hand, we are gratified to tell 
him, that the young princes are not put to 
death, but, their innocence being triumph- 
antly established, each obtains his fair lady- 
love, and, in nursery phrase, ‘ lives happily 
ever after.’’ ; 

Very different in style, as it is in character, 
is Sidney’s ‘‘ Defence of Poesie.”’ The style 
is remarkably modern, and probably on this 
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account it has gained far more favor with 

critics than the quaint and gorgeous ‘‘ Arca- 

dia.’’ Many passages might pass for the 

composition of some modern writer, while 

there is in this a frequent display of that 

quality which in his ‘* Arcadia’’ he is cer- 

tainly deficient in—humor. It is curiously 

suggestive, however, to remark the scanty 

list of English poets he gives us, and espe- 

cially to notice the contempt he expresses for 

dramatic poetry, making only a'single excep- 

tion in favor of ‘* Gorboduc,”? when we re- 

member the band of unrivalled dramatists, 

Peele, Lilly, Green, Marlow, all, within a 

few years, to make the English drama fore- 

most in European literature *—dramatists, to 
be thrown into shade only by the surpassing 
brightness of Shakspeare. ‘Lhere is great fe- 
licity of expression in many parts of this es- 
say. The pretended philosophers, ‘‘ coming 
towards me.with a sullen gravity, as though 
they could not abide vice by daylight, sophis- 
tically speaking against subtlety, and angry 
with any man in whom they see the foul fault 
of anger; and the historian, laden with old 
mouse-eaten records ; ’’ while the poet ‘* com- 
eth unto you with words set in delightful pro- 
portion for the will-enchanting skill of music, 
and with a tale which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney-corner.”” 
His hearty appreciation, too, of the older bal- 
lad of ‘* Chevy-Chase ”’—‘‘ I never heard the 
old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found 
not my heart more moved than with a trum- 
pet ’’—is pleasant. His conclusion is re~ 
markably good. After-assuring the reader 
that, if he be a lover of poets, ‘‘ they will 
make you immortal by their verses, you shall: 
dwell in superlatives, and your soul be placed 
with Dante’s Beatrice, or Virgil’s Anchises,’’ 
he finally warns him,— 


* We cannot but think there: has been a mistake 
in placing this work among the latest of Sidney’s 
writings. In the year 1584, the date assigned to it, 
Lilly’s pleasant “ Alexander and Campaspe,” with 
its two exquisite songs, had been presented before 
the queen by “the children of the chapel ;” while 
his “ Arraignment of Paris ” was performed during 
the Christmas of the preceding year. These Sidney 
must have seen; while even on the ruder stage, 
which he so scornfuHy ridicules, internal evidence 
would place quite as early some of Peele’s and 
Green’s earlier plays. That very fine, though ex- 
travagant drama, in which both tragedy and comedy: 
of no inferior kind may be found, ‘The Looking- 
glass for London,” the joint production of Lodge and 
Green, was certainly performed as early ; and Peele’s 
“Old Fortunatus” too. 
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‘¢ But, if you be born so near the dull- 
making cataract of Nilus that you cannot hear 
the planet-like music of poetry, if you have 
so earth-creeping a mind that it cannot lift 
itself up to look to the sky of poetry, then 

agh T will not wish you the ass’s ears of 
Midas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses as 
Bubonax was, to hang yourself, nor to be 
rhymed to death as is said to be done in 
Ireland, yet this much curse I must send 
you, in behalf of all the poets—that while 
you live, you live in love, and never get favor 
for lacking skill of a sonnet, and when you 
die, your memory die from the earth for want 
of an epitaph.”’ 


Surely it was in the sunshine of court favor, 
and while still writing those graceful sonnets 
to Stella, that this playful ‘ Defence of 
Poesie ’’ was written. 

The summer and autumn of 1581 appears 
to have been spent pleasantly, probably at 
Wilton, and during the winter we find Sid- 
ney at court. The court at this time, al- 
though magnificent, was not ‘ idle and pleas- 
ure-loving,’’ as Mr. Bourne imagines. Far 
better for Sidney had it been so; for then his 
father might have received some portion of 
the large arrears of the debt he had incurred 
in Ireland, and his son, the admired of all, 
might have obtained some place at court more 
worthy of his transcendent gifts. But unfor- 
tunately, Elizabeth’s courtiers just then were 
far from idle ; for the beginning of 1582 saw 
the commencement of that bitter feud be- 
tween Leicester and Burghley which for more 
than two years divided their followers into 
two hostile parties, each pledged to the over- 
throw of the other. We think we may trace 
Sidney’s long and profitless attendance at 
court to this feud; for to oppose Leicester’s 
nephew, and presumptive heir, would of 
course he a part of wily Burghley’s policy ; 
and if the solution which we have offered of 
Sidney’s attachment to Stella be accepted, we 
shall find the reason of his still openly claim- 
ing her as his own lady-love evident enough. 
Burghley had, as we have seen, been con- 
sulted about the marriage. It had doubtless 
therefore taken place with his consent ; con- 
sequently, under any circumstances he would 
have given but a reluctant assent to its dis- 
solution; but now, what better trial of 
strength could Burghley wish, than to op- 
pose Leicester’s nephew in the object nearest 
to his heart? And that nephew, attached of 
course to his uncle’s party, proud, as he has 
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told us, of the name of Dudley, surely, he had 
an additional motive for pursuing his claim, 
for in his own triumph his uncle’s powerful 
rival would suffer defeat. 

Notwithstanding these feuds, the new year 
of 1582 witnessed a brilliant season. The 
Duke of Anjou was at court, paying, as it 
proved, his last visit ; and when he took his 
leave, Burghley must have seen with vexa- 
tion that Leicester was appointed to conduct 
him to Antwerp, and that with him were 
Sidney and his two bosom friends, Fulke 
Greville and Edward Dyer, together with a 
large company. From the shows and feast- 
ings at Antwerp, Sidney returned in March, 
and during the whole of the ensuing summer 
he was in close attendance, and evidently in 
high favor with the queen. Probably this 
was the most pleasant summer of his life ; 
and perhaps the autumn closed with dreams: 
of happiness which in this world he was 
never to enjoy. The Burghley party, how- 
ever, during this time, were gathering 
strength, and the recall of Lord Grey from 
Ireland—* Sir Artegal, the champion of the 
right,’’ of the ‘‘ Faery Queen ’’—on the plea 
of having exercised undue severities in the 
case of the Spanish garrison at Smerwick, 
was viewed by them as a triumph. With 
Lord Grey, Spenser returned ; and pleasant 
must have been the meeting between the 
gifted men, whose very poetry exhibits so 
much of a kindred spirit. And with a kin- 
dred spirit of bitterness, too, must they have 
regarded Burghley ; and there is little doubt 
that some time during 1583, as we remarked 
in the article on Spenser, the bitter satire, 
‘¢ Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’’ was written. 
Very delightfully does Spenser here paint 
Sidney as— 


‘* The brave courtier in whose beauteous thought 
Regard of honor harbors more than aught,” 


and, characteristically enough, Burghley’s 
grasping policy :— 
‘* All offices, all leases by him leapt, 

And of them all, whate’er he liked he kept.’* 


The recall of Lord Grey was followed by 
the proposed appointment of Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, for the fourth time to the vacant office. 
On this occasion, however, he requested that 
his son might be associated with him, and, 
together with other advantages, that he 
should now bear the title of Lord Lieuten- 
ant. This was probably a suggestion of Lei- 
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cester; but the request was not pursued, 
and Sir Henry returned to Ireland unable to 
obtain even repayment of his debts, while his 
son, still unable to find a suitable office at 
court, had now to fear a counter-influence 
in Leicester’s family working against him, 
and perhaps his most cherished hopes too, in 
the gfeat partiality which his uncle openly 
displayed for his step-son, the Earl of Essex, 
now a handsome, accomplished, but most 
haughty youth of seventeen. Brought up 
under the guardianship of Burghley, young 
Essex was brought up of course to hate the 
powerful earl, who was said to have broken 
his father’s heart, and then with such inde- 
cent haste privately married his mother ; and 
so, with a feeling natural enough, he ex- 
pressed “ stiff aversation ”’ of his step-father. 
But the heir of a family with sixteen quar- 
terings in their shield, and who on his 
mother’s side was actually kinsman to the 
queen, was too important a piece in the game 
which Leicester and Burghley were so keenly 
playing, to be neglected. His studies at 
Cambridge being finished, the young earl was 
at length persuaded by his mother to be pre- 
sented at court ; and once arrived there, Lei- 
cester ‘‘ so dealt with him,’’ himself present- 
ing him to the queen, that the Cecils and 
their followers were compelled to acknowl- 
edge themselves completely out-manceuvred. 
From henceforth young Essex was a constant 
guest of his step-father, treated with especial 
kindness by the queen, and even thus early 
marked out as the undoubted successor of 
Leicester in the royal favor. 

Now, all this must have been sadly dis- 
heartening to Sidney, while, with respect to 
Stella, it would place him in a far less favor- 
able position. What if her marriage with 
Lord Rich were set aside, Rich was very 
wealthy, Sidney poor as his father ; and the 
whole family of the Devereux, all were poor, 
Essex himself ‘‘ not having lands to maintain 
the poorest earl in England ;’? how much 
better, then, that the ‘‘ rich fool,’’ who might 
perhaps have wrongfully married the sister, 
should be suffered to hold his prize quietly, 
than another trial of strength be entered into 
with Burghley? Such would be the feeling 
of the needy, extravagant, and certainly self- 
ish young earl who had already taken Sid- 
ney’s place in Leicester’s affection, and who, 
with his mogher, exercised great influence 
over him. It is in this part of Sidney’s his- 
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tory that we so greatly miss his private let- 
ters. Had Languet been alive, we might 
have had some dim allusion to his circum- 
stances at this time ; but the old man died 
in the autumn of the preceding year. Ina © 
letter to Leicester, just before Christmas, 
1582, there is an humble request that he may 
absent himself from the court, as ‘‘ some oc- 
casions both of health and otherwise do make 
me much desire it,’’ but still, ‘‘ beseeching 
your lordship to know your discretion, which 
I will willingly follow, not only in those du- 
ties 1 am tied to, but in anything.”” Might 
not Sidney feel himslf disinherited, and there- 
fore have no heart for court favor? His re- 
quest, however, was not complied with ; for, 
on New Year’s Day, 1583, he was at court, 
and presented the queen ‘*a golden flower- 
pot, garnished with diamonds,” as a New 
Year’s gift. On the 8th, Sidney received 
knighthood, as ‘‘ Sir Philip Sydney, Knight 
of Penshurst,’’ and on the 13th, he acted as 
proxy for Prince Casimir, who was then 
made Knight of the Garter. Still he was 
anxiously seeking for a place, and had writ- 
ten to Burghley repeatedly, but without suc- 
cess. It is irritating to observe the style in 
which these letters are written ; but in that 
day even a demand for right was offered in 
the form of an humble petition. A strange 
gift, however, was about this time bestowed 
on one of the most accomplished scholars of 
the day—one who had just received knight- 
hood! This was license ‘‘ to discover, search, 
find out, view, and inhabit certain parts of 
America not yet discovered!” and ‘ thirty 
hundred thousand acres of ground and wood’? 
of this terra incognita was gravely assigned 
to him. Mr. Bourne discovered this docu- 
ment in the State Paper Office, and he thinks 
it was granted on Sir Philip’s petition. But 
although Sidney had ever expressed much 
interest in maritime discoveries, and had ac- 
cepted Hakluyt’s dedication of his first vol- 
ume of voyages to him just before, he was 
least of any fitted for the exploration of un- 
known lands—for the stern rule of rude men 
sent forth to reclaim a wilderness. ‘I'he only 
solution appears to us to be, that in the eager 
expectation of untold wealth from these 
sources, grants like this had a certain money 
value, though perhaps but small, and there- 
fore might have been given in licu of a more 
suitable grant. We think this was the case, 
for we find, in July of the same year, Sidney 
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transferred ‘‘ all the royalties, rights,”’ etc., | breathes the language of stoicism rather than 


of this unknown possession, to Sir George | 


Peckham and his associates.’’ 

The reason for this transfer Mr. Bourne 
finds in Sidney’s ‘‘ recent marriage ” with 
Walsingham’s daughter. This, however, 
could not possibly have taken place so early, 
for in the eighty-third sonnet of ‘* Astrophel 
and Stella” we find him speaking of himself 
as ** Sir Philip,’ and as still her lover, thus 
raaking the date certainly later than the 
spring of this year. Mr. Bourne’s chief rea- 
son for so early a date, is Sir Henry Sidney’s 
curious autobiographical letter which bears 
date March Ist, 1583. But it seems to us 
that this letter must certainly be placed a 
year later. On the 13th of January, 1583, 
Sir Henry, as Knight of the Garter, took 
part in the investiture of his son, who was 
proxy for Prince Casimir. Festivals suc- 
ceeded, and scarcely before the end of the 
month, could he have set out for Ireland. 
The journey both by land and sea was long, 
often two or three weeks ; he could scarcely, 
therefore, have had time to prepare—even if 
already written—that very long document 
which is dated the Ist of March. But a 
more important objection remains; in this 
letter Sir Henry Sidney expressly says, ‘I 
am fifty-four years of age ;’’ now, on the Ist 
of March, 1583, he had not completed his 
fifty-fourth year.* In a mere gossipping 
letter a man within three weeks of complet- 
ing that age might say so; but a Lord Dep- 
uty putting forth claims to compensation for 
long service, to a Secretary of State, would 
never have dared to make so illegal a state- 
ment although only twenty days were defi- 
cient. We think, therefore, the letter was 
written in March, 1584, and thus, according 
to legal usage, would be dated 1583. 

It is unfortunate that of the events of both 
1583 and ’84 we have scarcely a single record ; 
for it was certainly during these years that 
Sidney's engagement to Lady Rich was broken 
off, and his marriage took place. That it was 
not without great struggle and suffering Sid- 
ney gave up his lady-love, we have proof in 
many sonnets contained in his works ; but 
we cannot consider that any of these speak 
the language of remorse. That sonnet which 
tells ** Desire’ — 


**T have too dearly bought, 
With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware,”’ 


* He was born March 21st, 1529. 








repentance, and might have been written 
after some bitter lovers’ quarrel ; while that 
very beautiful one, ‘‘ Leave me, O love,” is 
no farewell to an unworthy mistress, but a 
turning from earthly enjoyments to heay- 
enly :— 
«Oh, take fast hold ! let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out to 
death ; 
And think how evil becometh him to chide, 
Who seeketh heaven and comes of heavenly 
breath. 
Then farewell world, thine uttermost I see : 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me.’’ 
But if the reader would see Sidney’s desola- 
tion painted by his own hand, let him read 
this ‘ ery of a broken heart ’’ :— 


‘* Oft have I mused, but now at length I find, 

Why those that die, men say ‘ they do depart.’ 
Depart ! a word so gentle to my mind, 

Weakly did seem to paint Death’s ugly dart. 
But now the stars with their strange course do 

bind 

Me one to leave, with whom I leave my heart. 
I hear a cry of spirits, faint and blind, 

That, parting thus, my chiefest part I part. 
Part of my life, the loathed part to me, 

Lives to impart my wearied clay some breath ; 
But that good part, wherein all comforts be 

Now dead, doth show departure is a death ; 
Yea, worse than death: death parts both woe and 
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— te I part, still living in annoy.” 

Of the circumstances which led to the fail- 
ure of Sidney’s hopes, as well as those which 
led to his marriage—and this part of his his- 
tory we agree with Mr. Craik is very extraor- 
dinary—we are in total ignorance. From 
July, 1583, when he executed the transfer of 
the lands to July, 1584, when he set out as 
ambassador to France, we have not a single 
record, except what we can gather from Sir 
Henry Sidney’s letter of March Ist to Wal- 
singham. In this he gives asorrowful detail 
of his troubles. ‘1 am now fifty-four years 
of age, toothless and trembling, being £5,000 
in debt, yea, and £30,000 worse than I was 
at the death of my dear king and master Ed- 
ward VI. I have not from the crown 80 
much land as I can cover with my foot. All 
my fees amount not toa hundred marks a 
year.”’ Still, although so poor, “in the 
matter of the marriage of our children, I joy 
in the alliance with all my heart. As I 
know, sir, that it is for the virtue which is, 
or which you suppose is, in my ¢on, that you 
made choice of him for your daughter, refus- 
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ing, haply, far greater and far richer matches 
than he, so was my confidence great, that by 
your good means I might have obtained some 
small reasonable suit of her majesty; and 
therefore I nothing regarded my present gain, 
for if I had I might have received a great sum 
of money for my good-will of my son’s mar- 
riage, greatly to the relief of my present bit- 
ing necessities.” What a complete ‘ bar- 
gain and sale ’’ this seems to have been! Sir 
Henry then details at length all his services 
to the crown, and finally concludes, ‘* And 
now, dear sir and brother, an end to this 
tragical treatise ; tragical I may well term 
it, for it began with the joyful love and great 
liking, with likelihood of matrimonial match, 
between our dear and sweet children, and 
endeth with declaration of my unfortunate 
and bad estate.’’ Mr. Bourne seems to ac- 
cept this mere complimentary phrase—mean- 
ing just as much as “ happy couple ”’—as 
proof that ‘ all-accomplished Sidney,’’ who 
until so lately had been the lover of Lady 
Rich, had now enshrined in her place the 
mere girl who had scarcely completed her 
sampler. Frances Walsingham could not be 
much more than fourteen ; she was probably 
not deficient in personal beauty, but none of 
Sidney’s biographers think it worth while to 
mention aught about her.* , 

The date of Sidney’s marriage cannot be 
ascertained, nor where the remainder of the 
year was spent; but Fulke Greville tells us 
that his mind was now wholly set on devising 
some scheme that should curb the power of 
Spain ; ‘‘ for this wakeful patriot saw that 
this immense power did cast a more particu- 


* No lady of Elizabeth’s court seems to have been 
80 insignificant as Frances Walsingham. On the 
death of Sidney she returned to her father’s house, 
from whence, during his last illness, she eloped to 
form a private marriage with the Earl of Essex. 
The queen on hearing this, threatened Essex, and 
Frances was taken back to the safe keeping of her 
mother until the time she was permitted publicly to 
assume the title of Countess. During Essex’s bril- 
liant career we have no notice of her, and during his 
disgrace we merely find, that when prisoner in the 
Tower she was with him. In the efforts to procure 
his pardon, in which Lady Rich, now her sister-in- 
law, was unceasing, she seems to have taken no 
part ; but after his execution she quickly found sol- 
ace ina third marriage with Lord Clanricarde, while, 
forgetful of her Puritan education, and the Puritan 
tendencies of both her former husbands, she became 
at his desire a Roman Catholic. Ere passing from 
this subject we may remark, that although Lady 
Rich eventually lost her place among “honorable 
women,” no suspicion of her conduct seems to have | 
arisen until many years after Sidney’s death. 





lar aspect of danger upon his native country,” . 
and therefore he was earnest in his endeav- 
ors to urge ‘¢a general league among free 
princes.”’ This was Walsingham’s great wish, 
and on this subject he and his son-in-law seem 
to have labored hard. We think it very 
likely that Walsingham was influenced by 
political motives in seeking Sidney for his 
son-in-law. Although not ostensibly of either 
party, Walsingham’s leanings were always 
toward Leicester : now, by alliance with his 
nephew—one 80 well known and respected 
among continental Protestants—how greatly 
might that foreign policy which he, in oppo- 
sition to Burghley, had always maintained, 
be strengthened. And may we not believe 
that Sidney himself, when his last hope left 
him, might think that by its failure he was 
sternly driven back to that course which Hu- 
bert Languet so long ago had almost pledged 
himself to—the aid of Protestantism abroad? 
Perhaps he felt his life would be short, and 
therefore bent all his powers to its fulfilment. 
Certain is it that, during these last two years, 
to humble the power of Spain was his sole 
thought. Still there seemed no opening for 
him on the Continent ; and then we find him 
and his constant friend, Fulke Greville join- 
ing with Drake in planning an expedition to 
the New World. The scheme was unknown 
to Walsingham until the vessels were about 
to sail—sure proof that the attachment of 
father and son-in-law was far from cordial— 
and then a special messenger was sent to re- 
strain Sidney and Greville from sailing. But 
Sidney continued at Plymouth, determined to 
proceed ‘‘ Westward ho!” until a second 
message, ard from the queen, was sent, com- 
manding him instantly to return, but prom- 
ising him employment in the Low Countries. 
So Drake, with his fleet of twenty vessels, set 
sail from Plymouth on 14th September, and 
Sidney was compelled to return. About this 
time his only child was born, on whom the 
queen bestowed her name as sponsor, and on 
the 16th of November Sidney quitted Eng- 
land forever to become Governor of Flushing. 
Mr. Bourne supplies us with many inter- 
esting letters written by Sidney during his 
stay, all complaining of delay in sending 
stores, of want of men and of ammunition; | 
and the earnest, almost prayerful desires for 
victory over the Spaniards, which nearly all 
his letters display, prove that to live and die 
the champion of the reformed faith was the 
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great object which that most accomplished 
Englishman now exclusively set before him. 

But many were the trials even of the last 
few months of his life. His uncle became jeal- 
ous of his greater military skill; his earnest 
uprightness made him many enemies at home ; 
and in a letter to Walsingham he assures 
him that only the hope of the ‘‘ great work 
in hand ’’ enables him to bear up. ‘I had 
before cast my count of danger, want, and 
disgrace; and before God, sir, it is true in 
my heart, the love of the cause doth so far 
overbalance them all, that with God’s grace, 
they shall never make me weary of my res- 
olution.”” Thus wrote Philip Sidney in 
March. The end is well known: the gal- 
lant fight of Zutphen, Sidney’s chivalrous 
charge, his deadly wound, his Christian sym- 
pathy with the dying soldier. No wonder, 
when his uncle’s barge conveyed him to 
Arnheim, even the rudest men-at-arms wept 
bitterly. 

But the end was not yet tobe. For twenty- 
five days Sidney lay a severe but patient suf- 
ferer at Arnheim, astonishing his medical 
attendants by his calm endurance, and the 
preachers who gathered round him by his 
Christian resignation. For sixteen days his 
recovery was confidently looked for by his 
anxious friends; but that Sidney had from 
the first that premonition of approaching 
death which we so often observe in the death- 
doomed, there is little doubt. Even on the 
battle-field he had whispered thanks to God, 
who had not taken him suddenly away, but 
granted him some time for preparation ; and 
in all his conferences with his favorite preach- 
er and friend Master George Gifford, his 
references to approaching death were con- 
stant. A very minute and touching account 
of Sidney’s last days was prepared by him, 
and from this, and Fulke Greyille’s narrative, 
Mr. Bourne quotes largely in his excellent 
epitome., On the 8th of October the hopes 
of his anxious friends were crushed, for mor- 
tification had begun. Sidney alone was un- 
moved. ‘I have bound my life to God,” 
said he ‘‘ and if the Lord cut me off, and suf- 
fer me to hive no longer; then I shall glorify 
him and give up myself to his service.’’ 
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ence all the ministers in attendance, and be- 
fore them, as Fulke Greville relates, ‘* he 
made such a confession of the faith as no 
book but the heart can feelingly disclose.” 
Then he asked them to accompany him in 
prayer, and, to the surprise of many, desired 
their leave that heshould himself conduct it, 
seeing, he said, that the secret sins of his 
heart were best known to himself, and that 
no one was 80 able as he was to draw down 
the blessings of which he stood in greatest 
need, And he did pray, with words so ear- 
nest and eloquent that the whole company 
was moved. Sighs and tears interrupted 
them, yet could no man judge whether the 
rack of heavenly agony whereupon they all 
stood were forced by sorrow for him or admi- 
ration of him.’’ During these last days his 
talk'was more than ever of celestial things ; 
‘‘not that he wanted instruction or assur- 
ance, but because this fixing of a lover’s 
thoughts upon those eternal beauties was not 
only a cheering up of his decaying spirits, 
but, as it were, a taking possession of that 
immortal inheritance which was given unto 
him by his brotherhood in Christ. . . . Soon 
it was plain to every one that he must quickly 
die. He steadfastly declared himself ready, 
and very anxious, since thus his earthly pains 
would be over, and his heavenly joys would 
be commenced. 

On Sunday, the 16th, he wrote that touch- 
ing little summons to his friend Wierus, the 
physician, ‘‘ Mi Wiere, veni, veni. De vita 
periclitor et te cupio.’”’ But, alas! the faith- 
ful friend could not arrive on the morrow. 
Sidney was then rapidly sinking, but his 
hope was firm; and after long conference 
with Gifford, lifting up his hands and eyes, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘I would not change my joy 
for the empire of the world!” He then 
called for his will and added a codicil; and 
when some admiring friends reminded him 


of the comfort which godly men were wont 


to feel at the hour of their death, from re- 
calling those passages of their lives in which 
God had helped them to work most purely 
and most to the enlargement of his glory, the 


reply was, ‘‘I have no comfort that way: 


all things of my former life have been vain, 


Yet he was afraid that the pangs might be vain, vain.” It was, doubtless, during this 
80 grievous that he might lose his mental temporary depression that, according to a 
vigor before life was gone. But he knew biographer who has not given his name, but 
how to relieve himself from this and every who was probably Edward Molyneux, he gave 
other trouble. He summoned into his pres- directions that the manuscript of his ‘* Arca- 
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dia” should be burned. Well was it for the 
youth of succeeding generations that this 
morbid wish was unfulfilled. But as death 
drew nigher, Sidney recovered his calm con- 
fidence ; he bade a loving farewell to his bro- 
ken-hearted brother Robert, to whom his last 
words were addressed, clasping his hand: 
*‘Love my memory; cherish my friends— 
their faith to me may assure you they are 
honest—but, above all, govern your will and 
affections by the will and word of your Cre- 
ator, in me beholding the end of the world 
and its vanities.” He then sank down al- 
most lifeless, and his friends watched anx- 
iously for some last sign. 

‘¢ ¢ Sir,’ said Gifford, ‘if you hear what I 
say, if you have still your inward joy and 
consolation in God, hold up your hand.’ 
Immediately the hand which sep thought 

werless was lifted up, and held out for a 
fittle while at full length, a circumstance we 
are told which caused the beholders to cry out 


with delight. About two in the afternoon 
his friends asked him for a fresh token of his 





mental power and spiritual confidence. Could 
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he show them that he was still leaning in 
prayerful trust upon God’s mercy? He 
could not speak, he could not open his eyes ; 
but straightway he raised both his hands, 
- set — aie on * breast, and held 
them with join 8, and fingers pointi 

upwards, after the manner of shane who ee 
humble, earnest petition to the Most High. 
But he had not strength if he had the willto 
remove them. The watchers saw that they 
were becoming chill and stiff in death, so 
they gently placed them by his side. A few 
minutes more and he had ceased to breathe.” 


Thus holily and happily, ere he had com- 
pleted his thirty-second year, Sir Philip Qjd- 
ney passed away; not too early for himself 
or for his fame, but too early for his loving 
friends and for the whole nation, which 
mourned his loss with a deep sorrow—a sor- 
row never equalled, save perhaps at this sea- 
son last year, when our joy was turned into 
mourning by the death of one who, in his 
rare endowments, mental and moral, bore a 
strong resemblance to ‘‘ all-accomplished Sid- 
ney.” 





Tre Russian Government has purchased, for 
the sum of 100,000 silver roubles, the celebrated 
collection of Caraitic manuscripts of the learned 
collector, Abraham Firkowitch. After the collec- 
tion had been duly examined by different savants, 
and pronounced to be highly important for the 
eriticism of the text of the Holy Scriptures, for 
palsography and chronology in general, and for 
the history of Southern Russia in particular, it 
was delivered as property to the public Imperial 
Library. The Caraitic scholar, Abraham. Firko- 
witch, has devoted, we hear, thirty years of his 
life to the acquisition of these rare manuscripts. 
As early as 1830, during his stay in Constantino- 
ple, he succeeded in finding some valuable Hebrew 
codices. This seems to have given him the im- 
pulse for his untiring exertions in this field. He 
sacrificed his fortune in the search for rare and 
old manuscripts ; bore without murmuring long 
separation from his family ; subjected himself to 
all sorts of privations, and often endangered his 
life. Mr. Firkowitch has travelled through, and 
explored, the Crimea and the Caucasus in all 
directions ; he has lived for months in churchyards 
and burial-places to study and copy old inscrip- 
tions ; he has penetrated into synagogues and 
other likely places, where the Jews used to hide 
books on sudden attacks or invasions from the 
enemy ; he never wearied of the struggle with 
fanaticism and barbarity. Thus he succeeded in 
collecting 124 Hebrew original copies of the Old 
Testaments, which are older than all other Hebrew 
codices in any of the libraries of Europe. Twenty- 


five of the manuscripts in Mr. Firkowitch’s col- 
lection were written before the ninth, and twenty 
before the tenth century. Five of the manuscripts 
on leather are maintained to be the oldest of all 
documents on the Scriptures hitherto discovered. 
The whole collection consists of 47 rolls of the 
Pentateuch, on leather and parchment ; 77 co- 
dices of the Holy Scriptures ; 83 translations in 
different languages ; 272 works of Caraitic au- 
thors ; 528 works of Rabbinist authors ; 250 mis. 
cellaneous letters and articles ; 722 inscriptions , 
800 documents regarding the history of the Ca. 
raim in Western Russia, and 300 old plans of 
different Russian towns. 


‘* Ratsep by Fortune to a ridiculous visibility.’* 
Grattan, in Barataria. 


** Where Fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 
She much the more exposeth them to shame.’’ 
Cuapman, Byron’s Conspiracy. 


‘* Casting a cruel sunshine on a fool.” 
ARMSTRONG, 


A strong sunshine not only shows real specks 
but discharges artificial colors; and that not 
only in clothes, but in characters: as wealth is 9 
good external illumination for a fool, so learning 
(without judgment) is a capital internal one 
lighting him up much after the fashion of a trans 
parency. 
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[The Charleston Courter, 11 March con- 
tained the following sketch of this honorable 
man. ‘The writer says nothing, dare say 
nothing, of the most noble act of his life— 
that by which he will be most distinguished 
—his public adherence to duty to his coun- 
try, when the reign of terror broke out. In 
this loyalty he died. His memory is blessed.] 


We have been called upon to announce a 
great public calamity—the death of James 
L. Petigru. After an illness of a fortnight, 
bggne with exemplary patience and fortitude, 
surrounded by devoted friends, amid the 
anxious inquiries of the whole community, 
the great, the brave, the noble spirit has 
passed away from the field of his usefulness 
and honors, and gone to Him who gave it. 
He died, on the 9th inst., at three o’clock, 
and has left no equal at the Bar—no superior 
in society—no citizen more devoted to civic 
duties—no intellect so quick and keen to dis- 
cern the limits and distinctions of moral right 
—no heart more prompt or warm in acknowl- 
edging its highest obligations. 

His judgment was unerring in seeing the 
most shadowy deviation from the purest 
standard of truth and honor; his moral cour- 
age never wavered when duty required him 
to denounce such deviations in any quarter, 
and yet none was so ready to yield commis- 
eration and support to the deserted and un- 
happy, whom the world may have proscribed 
for their offences. He never forgot that the 
erring brother was a brother still. The de- 
cayed gentleman—the improvident, who had 
lost everything—the unfortunate politician, 
even of another creed—the luckless of every 
class, found nowhere such ready assistance 
as with him. To be abandoned by friends 
and acquaintances formed always a sufficient 
claim on a benevolence that nothing could 
exhaust. If we apply to him what is said to 
have been the dying declaration of one who 
had bestowed large gifts during his life— 
‘“‘ What I gave, I have’’—our departed 
friend, at his death, had very large posses- 
sions ; his bounties were numberless. 

Hie was excellent in all the relations of life. 
No one was more affectionate, more indul- 
gent, more generous and devoted. He spared 
no effort, he was diligent and indefatigable, 
to advance the fortunes, to secure the happi- 
ness, to promote the enjoyments of all who 
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had claims upon his love. He was never 
weary in any kind of well-doing, and least 
of all in this. Those whv lived nearest to 
him saw most clearly that no selfish pulses 
ever beat in his bosom. 

His friendships were warm, steadfast, and 
enduring. The intimate friends of half a 
century, who lived near him and saw him 
every day, look back on their unbroken at- 
tachment to him, and linger over the scenes 
of their long intercourse, with no memories 
but those of increasing affection and esteem. 
His legal acquirements, his zealous personal 
aid in every form, without reserve, on every 
emergency, were always ready to counsel, 
advance, or defend them. In prosperous or 
adverse fortune he was always the same. 
To hint at compensation for professional ad- 
vice or service was to offend his generous 
nature. 

Very few men had a deeper reverence for 
religious truth. He was the ardent lover of 
law, order, subordination, and due obedience 
to authority. Of that authority which is the 
mightiest of all—of those highest sanctions 
which all men bow to with submission—he 
could not be unobservant. It would have 
been a violation of his nature. If his modes 
of manifesting his feelings on the most im- 
portant subject were not always like those 
of other men, his feelings were not on that 
account any the less profound or sincere. 
He was in nothing like ordinary men; yet, 
when near his end, he listened with deep at- 
tention to the prayers that were repeated at 
his bedside, and met their close with a de- 
vout and repeated ‘* Amen.”’ 

We will not attempt to speak of his great 
acquirements as a lawyer—of his eloquence 
as an advocate—of the wit which often served 
better than argument to vindicate truth—or 
of the vigorous intellectual power that 
sounded all the depths of that profound and 
mighty science, of which a great writer says, 
‘* Nothing is so minute as to escape its care, 
and nothing so great as to be beyond its con- 
trol.”” We leave this topic to the Bar, who 
can best do justice to their illustrious de- 
parted chief. 

He was not a lawyer only. His mind was 
thoroughly cultivated. He indulged in no 
idle reading. His habitual conversation was 


with the great minds of ancient and modern 
times. He had a singular faculty for seizing 
on the sense of a book or the point of an ar- 
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gument, in tearing out the vital part of a 
volume and catching the fitting idea of an 
abstruse author. His laborious life at the 
Bar prevented him from engaging much in 
merely literary pursuits, but few minds were 
better fitted to excel in them. If he had be- 
taken himself to the professor’s chair, and 
the lecture-room, as he once thought of do- 
ing, he would have thrown around them 
charms unsurpassed anywhere for brilliant 
wit and subtle intellectual power. 

Mr. Petigru was born in Abbeville, in 
May, 1789, near what is called the Calhoun 
Settlement. He was descended from a Hu- 
guenot family. His grandfather had been 
pastor of a Huguenot church, and had es- 
tablished a French colony at New Bordeaux. 
The descendants of these families are now 
numerous in the district. His father was a 
brave soldier in the Revolution, and lived to 
seventy-nine. After such tuition as the son 
was able to obtain near home, he was sent 
to Dr. Waddle’s Academy, at Wilmington, 
a school of high reputation in the State. 
There he made great progress, and, in a few 
years, his master, became anxious to secure 
him as an assistant in his school. But the 
scholar was ambitious of another career. He 
went to Columbia and was admitted into the 
Sophomore Class of the South Carolina Col- 
lege. While there he supported himself by 
teaching in the Columbia Academy. He was 
graduated in 1809, taking the first honor of 
his class. 

He resolved, after receiving his degree, to 
pursue the profession of law, and was in- 
duced by his friends to try his fortune in St. 
Luke’s Parish, Beaufort District. There he 
studied law for future advancement, and kept 
a school for present support: He was soon 
elected assistant of the Beaufort College, and 
amongst his pupils were R. W. Barnwell, R. 
Barnwell Rhett, and W. F. Colcock. He 
was admitted to the Bar at Charleston in 
1812. By the zealous support of such friends 
as Daniel E. Huger and James R. Pringle— 
by the ardor, as he himself expressed it, of 
the onc, and the energy of the other—he was 
elected, while yet unknown to the people, to 
the office of Solicitor in the south-eastern dis- 
trict. His practice was increasing at Coosa- 
watchie, when he was induced, in 1819, to 
transfer his fortunes to the wider field af- 
forded by Charleston. There, by the aid of 
the same friends who had before supported 





him, and still more by the rising reputation 
which had made his name known in the 
State, he became, in 1822, attorney-general, 
succeeding Robert Y. Hayne in that impor- 
tant office. He rapidly rose to great success, 
to large emoluments and high distinction. 
He had been for many years regarded as the 
head of the South Carolina Bar, and could 
readily, at any time, have found his way to 
the bench. 

The pursuits of the politicians never had 
any charms for him. He was a bad courtier 
of the people. Yet the ardor of his friend- 
ship drew him into an active participation in 
the contentions of party. In all these con- 
tentions—and some of them were full of acri- 
mony—he forfeited no confidence and lost no 
friend. His generous nature stood above the 
scene of angry dispute, and even the foes who 
opposed were compelled to admire and es- 
teem him. , 

Nor was this the result ever of any com- 
pliance such as feebler natures are prone to 
yield. He yielded nothing. No force of 
popular opinion, no consideration of fortune, 
influence, or office, ever induced him to 
swerve from his fixed sense of the right and 
the true. The late course of events has 
illustrated this strong point in his character. 
If any mortal ever lived to whom the magnif- 
icent amplification of the Roman poet is ap- 
plicable—if ever man was so tenacious of 
honorable and upright purposes, that a 
crumbling world would fail to shake his 
firmness, it was he. He has always been 
unmoved by what he considered the ‘‘ ctvium 
ardor prava juventium,’’ and yet the people 
and the State honored and reverenced his 
firmness and virtues. 

He was, indeed, an extraordinary man, 
original in character as in intellect ; and wife 
and children, sisters and kindred, friends and 
people, may well mourn, with no measured 
sorrow, for one whose loss no time, for them, 
can ever repair. 


From The New York Evening Post. 

At the great meeting of the Loyal National 
League, held in this city, a series of resolu- 
tions was adopted relating to the loss which 
the country and the world have suffered by 
the death of so shining an example of integ- 
rity, courage, firmness, and steadfast adher- 
ence to the right as James Louis Petigru of 
Charleston. To him and to his fearless de- + 
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nunciations of treason may be applied the 

noble lines of Milton :— 

* So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he. 

Among innumerable false unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth or change his steadfast 
mind.” 

These lines would constitute a fitting epi- 
taph for this illustrious man, whose name 
will live as 2ong as the history of the Great 
Rebellion shall be read. We give the reso- 
lutions below :— 


‘* We, loyal citizens assembled in Union 
Square, New York, on the 11th April, 1863, 
have heard with deep sorrow that James 
Louis Petigru, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, has departed this life; therefore,— 

*‘ Resolved, That we will ever cherish the 

tless name of this loyal citizen, who has 


set us a bright example of unwavering fidel- |, 


ity and fortitude in ae his country 
and its sacred cause, with a large mind un- 
tainted by narrow state pride, free from sec- 





tional prejudice, and proof against the errors 
peculiar to his natiye portion of the country. 

** Resolved, That born and educated in South 
Carolina ; gic with talents which entitled 
him to the highest positions coveted by am- 
bition ; acknowledged by all to be the great- 
est jurist and counsellor in his whole State— 
of a genial as well as an inspiring temper, 
fitted to enjoy the amenities of friendship and 
inspiriting popularity ; aware that his inter- 
ests were not lying on the side he 
chosen; conscious that he wanted but a 
sphere of action to be a statesman ; he ney- 
ertheless preferred to give up every advan- 
tage and tie, and to remain a patriot of de- 
voted rectitude and political simplicity. 

** Resolved, That in the unhappy ‘period 
of nullification James Louis Petigru was the 
acknowledged leader of the Union men in 
Charleston ; and now, in the dire period of 
civil war, when his impassioned State pro- 


nounced herself, by an overwhelming declar- . 


ation, against the country, he alone of all 
rominent citizens, remained faithful to the 
ast moment of his life, asa lonely rock in 
the midst of an angry sea is lashed in vain 
by the frenzied turmoil of storm and wave.” 





Tue GENEALOGY oF Princess ALEXANDRA.— 
So much discussion has arisen as to the lineage 
of the Princess Alexandra that we think it may 
be interesting to our readers to see the exact ped- 
igree, which we accordingly give. 


ALEXANDRA, born Dec. 1, 1844. 

CurisT1AN, Prince of _ Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, born 1818, fourth son of 

Wim, Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg (changed from Holstein-Sonderburg-Beck, 
by patent of July, 1825), born 1785, died 1831, 
eldest son of 

Freperick Cares, Duke of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Beck, born 1757, died 1816 ; third son of 

Perer Avcustus Frepericx, Duke of Holstein, 
Sonderburg-Beck, born 1696, died 1776; fifth 
son of 

Lupwic Freperick, Duke of Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Beck, born 1654, died 1728 ; second son of 

Aveustus Putiip, first duke and founder of 
the line of Holstein-Sonderburg-Beck, born 1612, 
died 1675 ; fourth son of 

Arexanper, Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg, 
born 1573, died 1627 ; the third of eleven sons— 
and twenty-three children—of 

JOHANN THE YouNGER, first Duke of Holstein- 
Sonderburg, born 1545, died 1622 ; youngest son 
of 

Curist1an III., King in Denmark and Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein, born 1504, died 1559 ; 
eldest son of ; 

Freperick I., Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 








1481, and King in Denmark, 1528 ; born 1471, 
died 1583 ; second son of 

CuristiANn I., Count of Oldenburg, born 1425 ; 
elected King in Denmark, 1448 ; elected King of 
Norway, 1450 ; elected King of Sweden, 1457 ; 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 1459, died 1481 ; 
eldest son of ; 

Tueopore, surnamed Fortunatus, Count of 
Oldenburg, born 1389, died 1440.—Spectator. 


*‘A tivina machine.’ So Aristotle calls a 
servant. Man being better than a mere machine, 
if you are determined only to treat him like a 
machine, you will find him infinitely worse than 
one. 

I would add that one way of treating servants 
like machines is never to thank them at the time 
for any individual act of service,—a rule copied 
out of ‘* Feudal Hints for Etiquette ’’ into some 
modern twopenny-halfpenny ‘‘ Precept-books of 
Gentility :’’ codes in which learning by heart 
saves the trouble of feeling by it. And one way 
of treating a servant even more negligently than 
a machine, is not even to take the trouble of 
winding it up and setting it off rightly at first. 
There are some excellent and feeling remarks on 
the treatment of servants by epicurean and non- 
chalant masters and mistresses in the upper cir- 
cles in a published essay by Mr. Taylor, the au- 
thor of Philip von Artevelde. See, too, some 
noble lines near the beginning of the ninth book 
of Wordsworth’s Excursion. 























From The Economist, 21 March. 
THE CONFEDERATE LOAN AND THE PRICE 
OF COTTON. 

Tux Confederate States of North America 
have at length issued their definite proposals 
for the long-talked-of European loan. The 
loan is attracting much attention, and it is 
certain that it will be readily placed. It may 
appear somewhat startling that the Confeder- 
ates should be able to borrow money in Europe 
while the Federal Government has been un- 
able to obtain a shilling from that usually 
liberal and enterprising quarter. But the 
terms of the loan are peculiar, and at first 
look attractive, as proposals involving a gam- 
bling element often do ; and they merit full 
consideration. 

The loan is for a moderate amount only, 
viz., £3,000,000 sterling. Itis to bear inter- 
est at seven per cent., but as it is issued at 
ninety and a certain discount isallowed, it may 
virtually be regarded as an eight per cent. 
transaction. The principal is to be paid off 
at par in twenty years. But in the mean 
time any bondholder may, if he prefer it, re- 
ceive at any time, on giving sixty days’ notice, 
the value of his bond in cotton at 6d per pound 
for ‘‘ middling Orleans.”” If he asks for his 
cotton while the war continues, it will be de- 
livered to him in the interior of America, 
within ten miles of a railway or navigable 
river. If not demanded till after the re- 
establishment of ‘* peace ’’ (when six months 
will be allowed for the option), it will be de- 
livered to him free of all charges at one of the 
principal cotton ports of the South. 

The first question relates to the probable 
ability of the Confederate States to fulfil their 
optional offer of paying in cotton: and as to 
this we think there need be no misgivings. 
The quantity of cotton now remaining in the 
Gulf States may have been greatly reduced. 
and the organization of labor to which we 
must look for the production of more may 
have been extensively disturbed ; but even if 
all the holders were to take their repayment 
in cotton, and to demand this repayment 
early, there would still be enough available 
to mect the demand. Taking the average 
weight of a bale of Orleans at four hundred 
and cighty pounds, this at 6d per pound 
would be worth £12. At this rate the whole 
loan of three millions would only amount to 
250,000 bales, or about one-enth of the quan- 
tity sent to Great Britain in a prosperous 
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year, and only about one-twentieth of a full 
crop. 

The second question concerns the prospects 
of those who might wish to demand payment 
in cotton soon and during the continuance of 
the war. They might by the terms of the loan 
receive the cotton at 6d per pound at some ac- 
cessible point in the interior of the Southern 
States; and they might, at present prices, 
realize for it 20d per pound in Liverpool. 
But what would be the chances of ever get- 
ting it across the Atlantic, or what would be 
the premium paid to insurance brokers to 
meet the risk of captors,—are points on which 
we can offer and need offer no opinion. The 
transaction would be a gambling one, like all 
war risks ;—and gamblers, or speculators 
who approximate to gamblers, must calculate 
chances for themselves. 

But what will be the prospects of those 
who accept these Confederate bonds with the 
notion of taking payment in cotton at 6d per 
pound on the termination of the war? In the 
Jirst place, they risk the possibility of never 
being paid at all, in case the South should be 
subdued and re-annexed. This danger, how- 
ever, as our readers know, we should be in- 
clined to estimate very lightly. It is soslight 
that, of itself, it need not deter any man from 
sharing in an eight per cent loan. In the 
second place, there is the risk of the South 
repudiating their debt, and evading payment, 
even though well able to pay, on the estab- 
lishment of their independence. But, not- 
withstanding some unpleasant experiences in 
the past, we should not think even this dan- 
ger worth much consideration. No young 
State, with a character to make and a posi- 
tion to confirm, would commence its national 
existence by such a shallow and dishonoring 
blunder as want of integrity, especially 
towards European capitalists, and especially 
for so trifling a sum as £3,000,000. The 
question that then remains for the considera- 
tion of speculative bondholders is—‘* What 
will be the probable price of ‘ middling Or- 
leans’ two or three months after the termi- 
nation of the war? It is to be delivered at 
New Orleans at 6d ;—what will it fetch in 
Liverpool? ”” 

The answer to this question must, of 
course, be in the main conjectural ; but two 
or three points in the matter may be relied 
upon with considerable contidence. ‘The first 





of these is that, since the average price in 
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Liverpool from 1849 to 1860 was 6 1-4d per 
pound, and since it only ranged below 6d in 
three years out of the twelve, we may feel 
pretty confident that it will not again fall be- 
low the price at which the Confederate States 
offer to supply it ;—at least not for an indefi- 
nite length of time. The second point is, 
that we may book for a general tendency down- 
ward in future—for several years at all events. 
The present price of middling Orleans is 20d 
per pound. The present price of middling 
Surat is 14d. Both have ranged higher dur- 
ing a few weeks of panic; but it may, we 
think, be now considered as conclusively proved 
that, at existing prices, the cotton manufac- 
ture cannot maintain itself to even its present 
extent as a profitable branch of industry. 
That is to say, if cotton is to continue in use, 
cotton must fall—though to what extent we 
cannot yet pretend to prophesy. At the 
same time, since present prices leave a large 
profit on the growth of the raw material, they 
will stimulate that growth in many quarters 
of the world, and as our supply increases cot- 
ton will fall. The extent of the fresh supply 
thus brought forward, and the degree, there- 
fore, to which prices may be expected to re- 
cede before the termination of the American 
War, will, it is obvious, depend in a great 
measure on the’ length of time which that 
war may continue. If the war were to ter- 
minate to-morrow, the fall in the price of 
cotton from its present value would be meas- 
ured by the quantity of American cotton 
which was, or was expected to be, poured 
into our markets. If the war were to ter- 
minate three years hence, the fall from pres- 
ent prices would be measured by the influx 
of American cotton set free plus the extra 
growth called into existence in other parts of 
the world by the continuance for three years 
longer of famine prices. In other words, the 
sooncr the American ports are opened, the 
higher will they find the price of American 
cotton in Europe, and the larger, therefore, 
will be the gain to those bondholders who 
take payment in cotton. It must of course 
be borne in mind that, as soon as peace is 
declared, the probable effect of the opening 
of the ports will he discounted (to use a tech- 
nical phrase) by Liverpool merchants and 
Manchester manufacturers, so that though 
the price immediately before that event might 
be 12d or 15d per pound, the importers who 
receive their cotton at Charleston two or 
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three months afterwards will not be able to 
obtain that price in England, but only the 
price at which public opinion may deem that 
cotton will ultimately range. Still, as we 
said before, we can scarcely imagine any 
combination ‘of circumstances under which 
middling Orleans shall fall as low as 6d or 
even 7d per pound for several years to come. 

The legality of this loan has been ques- 
tioned, but we apprehend without reason. 
During the Greek Revolution the Corpora- 
tion of London subscribed out of their munici- 
pal funds in aid of the Greek insurgents, and 
Mr. Canning justified their doing so in an- 
swer to a complaint from Turkey. If the 
greatest Corporation in England may sub- 
scribe in aid of rebellion, unquestionably 
mere individuals may be so bold as to lend to 
rebels. 

Some persons have fancied that the nego- 
tiation of this loan would have an unfavor- 
able effect upon the money market of this 
country, and would tend to withdraw bullion 
from it. But it is probable that most of the 
loan will be spent here in paying outstanding 
debts, and in purchasing new warlike stores 
and arms for the Confederate States, and 
therefore there will be very little, if any, de- 
mand upon us for the precious metals in con- 
sequence of its success. 


From The Spectator, 4 April. 
THE ALABAMA AND PETERHOFF DEBATE. 


We read the debate of yesterday week on 
the Alabama question with profound humili- 
ation. It is not that we sympathize with the 
Federal Government in the weak wailings with 
which it appears to regard the depredations 
of one or two cleverly managed Confederate 
ships. That it should never yet have pro- 
duced a ship, a crew, and a commander equal 
to putting a stop to those depredations in 
the proper way, is, we think, a far fitter sub- 
ject for its lamentations than the actual losses 
it has suffered. It is not that we have the 
smallest doubt as to the Solicitor-General’s 
able exposition of the international law of the 
subject, which undoubtedly has no more to 
say against the right of supplying ships of 
war to either or both of the belligerents than 
it has to say against the right of supplying 
ammunitions of war to cither or both. No 
one who has looked carefully into the subject 





can doubt for a moment that the illegality of 
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what we have done or permitted in the case 
of the Alabama rests solely on the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, i.e., on a municipal act of the 
English natign, not on the general principles of 
international law. But for that act the Ala- 
bama, if sailing under the British flag for sale 
or delivery to the Confederate navy would 
simply have been an article contraband of 
war, which the Federals might fairly have 
caught and confiscated, if they could, in the 
attempt to run the blockade, but the trans- 
mission of which would have in no way threat- 
ened our international relation. It is, there- 
fore, a8 we conceive, quite true, that under 
international law the Federal Government 
has no right of complaint ; but it has fair 
reason to ask and expect that we will put in 
force our own laws, deliberately made for our 
own purposes, in all cases in which their en- 
forcement can be of any advantage to another 
Government, or any guarantee of that rigid 
neutrality which we so earnestly profess. 
But though, strictly speaking, the rigid or 
lax Administration of our own municipal laws 
is a matter between us and our own Govern- 
ment, and cannot be made the formal ground 
of an international complaint, it is practi- 
cally both a scandal and a grievance when 
there is remissness in giving any Government 
not hostile to us the full advantage of those 
laws. Nay, it is more than a scandal and a 
grievance, it isa grave reason for imputing 
partiality, where the remissness which injures 
the one Government, practically advantages 
the other Government with which the former 
is at war. The debate of yesterday week 
sustains this scandal, inflicts this grievance, 
justifies this imputation of partiality, before 
the eyes of the whole world. No man who 
spoke in that debate, certainly not Lord 
Palmerston, least of all the Solicitor-General, 
really believed that we had done in the mat- 
ter of the Alabama ali that we ought to have 
done. Yet they condescended to a prevarica- 
tion which will tarnish the British honor be- 
fore all Europe, rather than admit candidly 
what' every one who knows the case is per- 
fectly well aware of, that there was a very 
gross and unnecessary delay in stopping the 
Alabama,—that thoroughly sufficient evidence 
of what she was intended for, and proof that 
the purpose for which she was intended 
was a flagrant breach of our Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, was in the hands of the Foreign 


Secretary a full week before her departure. 
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With that evidence came also the most am- 
ple warning that the ship was ‘‘ ready for 
sea, and might leave any hour she pleases,’’ 

the Liverpool collector of customs even re- 
questing telegraphic instructions on the sub- 
ject, so sensible was he of the imminence of 

the critical moment. All this was known by 
Lord Russell as early as the 22d July, on the 
Solicitor-General’s own showing ; and yet it 
was not till the 29th, when she was, of course, 
just gone, that the order came to arrest her. 
To talk of this as ‘‘ acting with reasonable 
promptitude and despatch ’’ is simply a mock- 
ery of language. The Solicitor-General knew 
that he was using language in the most un- 
justifiable, and, we will say, discreditable lat- 
itude, when he made such an assertion. He 
tried to confuse the dates by reckoning, at 
least in one part of his speech, from the 26th 
instead of the 22d of July. But he himself 
elsewhere admitted that all the material evi- 
dence had been in the hands of the Foreign 
Secretary on the 22d. A whole week is al- 
lowed to elapse after this evidence has been 
received,—the ship being ready to start at 
any moment,—without.even an order for her 
provisional detention ; and when at length 
the order comes, it comes a few minutes too 
late. And this, say Lord Palmerston and Sir 
Roundell Palmer, is all that could in common 
reason have been expected from the British 
Government ; in other words, it was simply 
unreasonable to expect that the Government 
would exercise its legal option of stopping 
such a vessel atall. The Foreign Enlistment 
Act must henceforward be regarded as the 
one English statute which is not binding; but 
simply optional. If the Board of Customs, 
or other administrators of the law, do not 
like the way it is likely to operate, they will 
evade it; if they do, they will enforce it. 

British justice is to become for the first time 
a respecter of persons ! 

All this was as evident to the House of 
Commons as it is to our readers, and yet they 
cheered and cheered again the statemenis of 
the prime minister and Sir Roundell Palmer. 
As if to remove all doubt of the temper of 
the House, Mr. Laird M.P. for Birkenhead, 
the father of the contractor for the Alabama, 
got up in his place and was not ashamed to 
justify his infraction of the provisions of the 
English statute-book. He pleaded, whether 
truly or not we cannot-say, that the Feder- 





als were quite as anxious to tempt him to in- 
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fringe the law as the Confederates ;—a very 
good reason, if it be a true one, for withhold- 
ing our pity from the Federals, but a state- 
ment which had no bearing whatever on the 
real question at issue, namely, whether it is 
becoming or unbecoming to the dignity of 
the English Government, and the boasted 
impartiality of English justice, that an act 
deliberately passed and recently recited by 


the queen in the proclamation of her order’ 


that all her subjects should remain neutral 
and observe the provisions laid down by law 
to secure neutrality—that such an act should 
be intentionally set at naught by the great 
English shipbuilders, and virtually cancelled 
by the administrating officials. The cheers 
with which Mr. Laird’s unblushing justifica- 
tion of his son’s deliberate disobedience was 
greeted, were a new and almost astounding 
phenomenon in the House of Commons. 
Probably never before did a member of that 
assembly virtually boast of having set the 
Legislature at defiance, and find his boast 
received with acclamations of delight. What 
interpretation of such a fact is even possible 
in America, except that.the English Legisla- 
ture was glad to see even its own work un- 
done, and its own dignity mocked, in a case 
in which the effect happened to be injurious 
to the Federal Government? 

The aspect of the whole affair is made 
worse, rather than better, by the kindred 
discussion which occupied the House on the 
same evening. Another apparently flagrant 
infraction of English rights has been com- 
mitted by the order of Admiral Wilkes of 
the Trent case. The Peterhoff, an English 
vessel, conveying English mails to Matamo- 
ras, in Mexico, sailing from a neutral port 
to a neutral port, and therefore in no way 
liable to be seized by a Federal cruiser, was 
overhauled just before entering the Danish 
port of St. Thomas’s by a Federal cruiser, 
her papers found all right, and allowed to 
proceed. On leaving the port on the 25th 
February, she was again stopped by order of 
Admiral Wilkes, and this time actually 
seized and taken into the Federal prize court 
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at Key West. There does not seem to be & 
shadow of excuse for this fresh aggression of 
Admiral] W ilkes on British rights, and every- 
thing said on the subject in ,the House 
would, if the facts as given prove correct, be 
heartily endorsed in ordinary circumstances 
by every Englishman. But we confess that 
the action of the House of Commons in the 
Alabama case renders our action in such cases 
as this a much more delicate affair,—one on 
which it is far less easy than it ought to be 
to take the high-handed tone of a sincere and 
honest neutral. Weare aware that the Fed- 
eral Government have, in the latter case,—if 
it be correctly reported,—infringed recog- 
nized international law,—while we have only 
shirked the due administration of a munici- 
pel law. Stillour hands arenot clean. We 
cannot affect to say that the Government has 
either done what the Federal Administration 
Ahad a fair right to expect, or that the coun- 
try has evinced any regret for that neglect of 
duty. On the contrary, the negligence in 
enforcing the law—and the man who is most 
responsible for the breach of the law—were 
both marked by the emphatic approval of the 
English representative assembly. How is it 
possible after this to feel the same pride and 
dignity as a nation in asserting our own 
rights, that we might have displayed had we 
been equally eager to enforce the rights of 
others? If irritation arise, if we find the 
Federal Government unwilling to trust us in 
future, eager to push to the utmost every 
advantage against us—we have ourselves 
mainly to blame. In the Trent affair we had 
an unsullied case, a clear national conscience, 
a calm assurance of our own rectitude. We 
have sacrificed—needlessly, recklessly, culpa- 
bly sacrificed—that proud position. And if 
we are now dragged into a war, a large minor- 
ity, if not a majority, of the nation will 
never cease to remember with bitter self-re- 
proach that the seeds of that war were 
sown in the negligence or partiality of our 
executive, the dissimulation of our ministers, 
and the open partisanship of the House of 
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From The Spectator, 4 April. 
POLAND AND ROME. 

Tue emperor hesitates still. That strange 
indecision which has attacked him in all great 
crises of his career, and which is the result 
of a conflict between his intellect and his im- 
agination, rather than of any weakness of 
will, seems to have seized him now. On 
Sunday Prince Napoleon thinks he has per- 
suaded him that the hour tor action has ar- 
rived, on Wednesday M. Magne is dismissed 
from the Cabinet for impertinence to the 
minister who represents in Paris the cause 
of financial thrift: To-day it is understood 
that France must be contené with an amnesty 
which will simply compel the Russians to 
invent civil charges against leading Poles 
instead of punishing directly for treason, and 
to-morrow all Germany rings with a story of 
the revival of ‘‘ Leuchtenberg Poland,’’ i.e., 
of the erection of the Duchy of Warsaw into 
a kingdom with the Russian Beauharnais for 
king. That idea pleases, it is said, everybody 
except the Poles, who are not dying that 
they may secure a Belgium‘ on the Vistula, 
too weak to exist except by the sufferance of 
Russia or the burdensome aid of France. 
They have still a strong vote in the matter, 
for in spite of manufactured telegrams and 
dissensions among the leaders, deliberately 
exaggerated in order to diminish the sympa- 
thies of Europe, the imperial troops make 
little way towards the conquest which their 
chiefs would describe as peace. The Central 
Committee still levies an income tax under 
the eyes of the Archduke Constantine. The 
rebellion ‘‘ suppressed’? in Radom is “ in- 
creasing rapidly”? in Lublin; Poles have 
crossed the Bug into Volhynia ; Podolia is in 
Open insurrection, and all reports from St. 
Petersburg represent the czar as inclined to 
‘* certain ’’ concessions, defined recently as 
autonomy without a national army. Arms, 
as we know from authentic sources, are en- 
tering the country, and the revolt of Warsaw 
itself is only a question of the most expedient 
hour. The Poles, who originally promised 
to hold out for two months, now say they can 
resist till harvest, and from every corner of 
Europe, from Paris as from Thessaly—the 
latter a regular depét of Poles—the gallant 
exiles areswarming home. Englishmen won- 


der at the break-down of the continental ob- 
structive machinery ; but the pompous people 
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of much avail against men who carry in oné 
pocket their commissions from the insurgents, 
and in the other bond fide passports signed by 
the Archduke Constantine. 

It is difficult in the cloud of dust raised by 
the chancelleries, which are alive with ex- 
citement, and as noisy as rooks when a storm 
is at hand, to detect the signs which usually 
indicate the true position of affairs. The bal- 
ance of evidence inclines, however, to some 
such statement as this. The event turns on 
the decision of the man who is telling lads in 
Scotland to study Latin and Greek. The 
Austrian Government professes its readiness 
to act if England joins in the French request ; 
Napoleon’s plea, honest or subtle, is that 
France cannot safely move till England has 
been conciliated. The British ministry, will- 
ing to do for Poland all that can be done by 
diplomacy, agrees to an ‘ identical note” 
counselling Russians to moderation, but per- 
ceives, with a strong shade of annoyance, 
that France is pressing towards results more 
logical than a Romanoff’s promise. An out~ 
burst of opinion in England, strong enough 
to justify Earl Russell in giving way to his 
own sympathy for freedom, would, in all 
probability, terminate the dilemma and free 
Poland—and Rome. 

Unfortunately, the governing class is not 
decided at all. It has always sympathized 
with Poland, and there is no tradition, as in 
the case of Italy, to be patiently overcome. 
But it dreads France with a dread which every 
year seems to increase. Will not Poland, it 
asks, even if free, be still a dependency of 
France? Even should that result not occur, 
and the undoubted genius of the Poles for 
battle make the nation suddenly strong, will 
not another war, undertaken to liberate a na- 
tion, immensely increase French prestige, and 
make Napoleon the centre and idol of the na- 
tionalities which, in the South-East, need 
only a hope to plunge all Europe in war? 
If France chooses in a generous fit to incur 
the unimaginable risks involved in a European 
contest, let her; but why should England be 
taxed to support a project which may end in 
results which Englishmen do not desire, and 
must produce consequences which English- 
men, being human, have not the power to 
foresee? A generous effort for a great end 
is conceivable, and may even be right; but 
what mortal can see the ends to which a Eu- 
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Napoleon as powerful on the Continent as his 
uncle, which is not the interest of freedom, 
and defeat might weaken France till the W est- 
ern alliance—the best security for the world 
while it passes through the present cycle of 
enthusiasms—would be finally broken up. 
There is force in all those objections, more 
particularly when they display the vastness 
and, therefore, the indefiniteness of the sug- 
gested enterprise. But those who urge them 
forget,—in the case of the Ultramontanes wil- 
fully forget,—that England has a cause to 
befriend dearer to Liberals even than that of 
Poland. If Poland is to receive more than a 
Russian promise—that political expression of 
the mathematical zero, — English aid is in- 
dispensable to give Austria confidence and 
France security from attack, and she might 
justifiably ask her price. If Napoleon ad- 
vances alone, let him advance, with the good 
wishes of all who sigh for the permanent 
peace which cannot arrive while millions are 
under foreign dominion; but, if England is 
asked to assist, let Napoleon evacuate Rome. 
There is no doubt he could do it, if he were 
marching with the sympathies of France at his 
back on an enterprise which, if successful, 
would seat his dynasty. There is no doubt 
either, that Italy, if Rome were once re- 
leased, would become in the war a firm 
though independent ally. Those two facts 
ought to suffice for the sovereign who de- 
clares that he only remains at Rome under 
compulsion, while, to England, the advantage 
would be almost incalculable, would justify 
the war in the eyes of every class. For three 
long years the first object of our policy has 
been the construction of an independent and 
powerful kingdom within the Mediterranean, 
and it is useless to conceal that that policy 
may still fail. The Neapolitans cannot rec- 
oncile themselves heartily to government 
from Turin. They admit the headship of 
Rome, but they still feel intensely that, till 
seated at Rome, the Government of Victor Em- 
manucl must be a Piedmontese government. 





There are factions within the kingdom whot 
would still welcome any pretender whom they 
could trust to remain in alliance with North- 
ern Italy, and the ablest friends of unity feel 
that for their cause the possession of Rome is 
becoming matter of life and death. Yet a 
united Italy only could balance the new 
power France will acquire from the dimin- 
ished weight of the czars, the new force of 
her vote in the councils of Constantinople. 
There would be a logic in the act, which the 
French mind would appreciate, for why free 
one nationality while still repressing an- 
other? or why, with a European war to 
commence, decline the alliance of a power, 
which amidst all its difficulties retains an 
army of three hundred thousand men. Na- 
poleon will not go to Poland unless the pres- 
sure of opinion is almost irresistible, and let 
it be once but known that this is the one 
condition of English adherence, and he must 
accede, or break once for all with the new 
Revolution. The nationalities will never 
again trust the man who, having the power 
of freeing two at a stroke, suffers both to 
perish rather than relax his grasp on the 
throat of one. The Catholic world might 
rave, but with France excited, the power of 
the Catholic world is a measurable quantity, 
and Austria, even if mortified, dared not op- 
pose England and France, and Italy and Po- 
land all combined. England, so often accused 
of selfishness, but which alone among nations 
surrenders a province to fulfil an idea, would 
then have the glory of freeing one great and 
historic race, while sanctioning by its support 
the enfranchisement of another. The free- 
dom of Poland may not seem to English ar- 
ristocrats worth the expense of a fleet in the 
Baltic; but what of the freedom of Rome? 
Russia pushed back from Europe ; the French 
alliance secure ; the Eastern question reduced 
toa negotiation between England and France; 
and Italy free and strong—are not these re- 
sults, Mr. Gladstone, worth half that treas- 
ured surplus of yours? 








